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ABSTRACT 


Human ecology is an attempt to apply to the interrelations of human beings a type 
of analysis previously applied to the interrelations of plants and animals. The term 
“symbiosis” describes a type of social relationship that is biotic rather than cultural. 
This biotic social order comes into existence and is maintained by competition. In 
plant and animal societies competition is unrestricted by an institutional or moral 
order. Human society is a consequence and effect of this limitation of the symbiotic 
social order by the cultural. Different social sciences are concerned with the forms which 
this limitation of the natural or ecological social order assumes on (1) the economic, 
(2) the political, and (3) the moral level. 


I. THE WEB OF LIFE 


Naturalists of the last century were greatly intrigued by their 
observation of the interrelations and co-ordinations, within the realm 
of animate nature, of the numerous, divergent, and widely scattered 
species. Their successors, the botanists, and zodlogists of the present 
day, have turned their attention to more specific inquiries, and the 
“realm of nature,” like the concept of evolution, has come to be for 
them a notion remote and speculative. 

The ‘“‘web of life,” in which all living organisms, plants and animals 
alike, are bound together in a vast system of interlinked and inter- 
dependent lives, is nevertheless, as J. Arthur Thompson puts it, “one 
of the fundamental biological concepts” and is ‘‘as characteristically 
Darwinian as the struggle for existence.’ 


* The System of Animate Nature (Gifford Lectures, 1915-16), II (New York, 1920), 
58. 
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Darwin’s famous instance of the cats and the clover is the classic 
illustration of this interdependence. He found, he explains, that 
humblebees were almost indispensable to the fertilization of the 
heartsease, since other bees do not visit this flower. The same thing 
is true with some kinds of clover. Humblebees alone visit red clover, 
as other bees cannot reach the nectar. The inference is that if the 
humblebees became extinct or very rare in England, the heartsease 
and red clover would become very rare, or wholly disappear. How- 
ever, the number of humblebees in any district depends in a great 
measure on the number of field mice, which destroy their combs and 
nests. It is estimated that more than two-thirds of them are thus 
destroyed all over England. Near villages and small towns the nests 
of humblebees are more numerous than elsewhere and this is attrib- 
uted to the number of cats that destroy the mice.? Thus next year’s 
crop of purple clover in certain parts of England depends on the 
number of humblebees in the district; the number of humblebees de- 
pends upon the number of field mice, the number of field mice upon 
the number and the enterprise of the cats, and the number of cats— 
as someone has added—depends on the number of old maids and 
others in neighboring villages who keep cats. 

These large food chains, as they are called, each link of which eats 
the other, have as their logical prototype the familiar nursery rhyme, 
“The House that Jack Built.” You recall: 

The cow with the crumpled horn, 
That tossed the dog, 

That worried the cat, 

That killed the rat, 

That ate the malt 

That lay in the house that Jack built. 


Darwin and the naturalists of his day were particularly interested 
in observing and recording these curious illustrations of the mutual 
adaptation and correlation of plants and animals because they 
seemed to throw light on the origin of the species. Both the species 
and their mutual interdependence, within a common habitat, seem 
to be a product of the same Darwinian struggle for existence. 

It is interesting to note that it was the application to organic life. 

2 J. Arthur Thompson, Darwinism and Human Life (New York, 1911), pp. 52-53. 
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of a sociological principle—the principle, namely, of ‘competitive 
co-operation” —that gave Darwin the first clue to the formulation of 
his theory of evolution. 

“He projected on organic life,’ says Thompson, “a sociological 
idea,” and “‘thus vindicated the relevancy and utility of a sociologi- 
cal idea within the biological realm.’ 

The active principle in the ordering and regulating of life within 
the realm of animate nature is, as Darwin described it, “the struggle 
for existence.” By this means the numbers of living organisms are 
regulated, their distribution controlled, and the balance of nature’ 
maintained. Finally, it is by means of this elementary form of com- 
petition that the existing species, the survivors in the struggle, find 
their niches in the physical environment and in the existing correla- 
tion or division of labor between the different species. J. Arthur 
Thompson makes an impressive statement of the matter in his Sys- 
tem of Animate Nature. He says: 

The hosts of living organisms are not... . isolated creatures, for every 
thread of life is intertwined with others in a complex web..... Flowers and 
insects are fitted to one another as hand to glove. Cats have to do with the 
plague in India as well as with the clover crop at home..... Just as there is a 
correlation of organs in the body, so there is a correlation of organisms in the world 
of life. When we learn something of the intricate give and take, supply and de- 
mand, action and reaction between plants and animals, between flowers and 
insects, between herbivores and carnivores, and between other conflicting yet 
correlated interests, we begin to get a glimpse of a vast self-regulating organi- 
zation. 


These manifestations of a living, changing, but persistent order 
among competing organisms—organisms embodying “‘conflicting yet 
correlated interests’ —seem to be the basis for the conception of a 
social order transcending the individual species, and of a society 
based on a biotic rather than a cultural basis, a conception later 
developed by the plant and animal ecologists. 

In recent years the plant geographers have been the first to revive 
something of the earlier field naturalists’ interest in the interrelations 
of species. Haeckel, in 1878, was the first to give to these studies a 
name, “ecology,” and by so doing gave them the character of a 


3 Ibid., p. 72. 
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distinct and separate science, a science which Thompson describes 
as “the new natural history.’’* 

The interrelation and interdependence of the species are naturally 
more obvious and more intimate within the common habitat than 
elsewhere. Furthermore, as correlations have multiplied and compe- 
tition has decreased, in consequence of mutual adaptations of the 
competing species, the habitat and habitants have tended to assume 
the character of a more or less completely closed system. 

Within the limits of this system the individual units of the popu- 
‘lation are involved in a process of competitive co-operation, which 
has given to their interrelations the character of a natural economy. 
To such a habitat and its inhabitants—whether plant, animal, or 
human—the ecologists have applied the term “community.”’ 

The essential characteristics of a community, so conceived, are 
those of: (1) a population, territorially organized, (2) more or less 
completely rooted in the soil it occupies, (3) its individual units living 
in a relationship of mutual interdependence that is symbiotic rather 
than societal, in the sense in which that term applies to human 
beings. 

These symbiotic societies are not merely unorganized assemblages 
of plants and animals which happen to live together in the same 
habitat. On the contrary, they are interrelated in the most complex 
manner. Every community has something of the character of an 
organic unit. It has a more or less definite structure and it has “‘a life 
history in which juvenile, adult and senile phases can be observed.”’s 
If it is an organism, it is one of the organs which are other organ- 
isms. It is, to use Spencer’s phrase, a superorganism. 

What more than anything else gives the symbiotic community the 
character of an organism is the fact that it possesses a mechanism 
(competition) for (1) regulating the numbers, and (2) preserving the 
balance between the competing species of which it is composed. It is 
by maintaining this biotic balance that the community preserves its 
identity and integrity as an individual unit through the changes and 


4 “Ecology,” says Elton, “‘corresponds to the older terms Natural History and Bio- 
nomics, but is methods are now accurate and precise.” See article, “Ecology,” Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica (14th ed.). 


$ Edward J. Salisbury, “Plants,” Encyclopaedia Britannica (14th ed.). 
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the vicissitudes to which it is subject in the course of its progress 
from the earlier to the later phases of its existence. 


Il. THE BALANCE OF NATURE 


The balance of nature, as plant and animal ecologists have con- 
ceived it, seems to be largely a question of numbers. When the pres- 
sure of population upon the natural resources of the habitat reaches 
a certain degree of intensity, something invariably happens. In the 
one case the population may swarm and relieve the pressure of popu- 
lation by migration. In another, where the disequilibrium between 
population and natural resources is the result of some change, sudden 
or gradual, in the conditions of life, the pre-existing correlation of the 
species may be totally destroyed. 

Change may be brought about by a famine, an epidemic, or an 
invasion of the habitat by some alien species. Such an invasion may 
result in a rapid increase of the invading population and a sudden 
decline in the numbers if not the destruction of the original popula- 
tion. Change of some sort is continuous, although the rate and pace 
of change sometimes vary greatly. Charles Elton says: 

The impression of anyone who has studied animal numbers in the field is 
that the “balance of nature” hardly exists, except in the minds of scientists. 
It seems that animal numbers are always tending to settle down into a smooth 


and harmonious working mechanism, but something always happens before 
this happy state is reached.‘ 


Under ordinary circumstances, such minor fluctuations in the 
biotic balance as occur are mediated and absorbed without pro- 
foundly disturbing the existing equilibrium and routine of life. When, 
on the other hand, some sudden and catastrophic change occurs 
—it may be a war, a famine, or pestilence—it upsets the biotic bal- 
ance, breaks “the cake of custom,” and releases energies up to that 
time held in check. A series of rapid and even violent changes may 
ensue which profoundly alter the existing organization of communal 
life and give a new direction to the future course of events. 

The advent of the boll weevil in the southern cotton fields is a 
minor instance but illustrates the principle. The boll weevil crossed 
the Rio Grande at Brownsville in the summer of 1892. By 1894 the 


6 “Animal Ecology,” ibid. 
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pest had spread to a dozen counties in Texas, bringing destruction to 
the cotton and great losses to the planters. From that point it ad- 
vanced, with every recurring season, until by 1928 it had covered 
practically all the cotton producing area in the United States. Its 
progress took the form of a territorial succession. The consequences 
to agriculture were catastrophic but not wholly for the worse, since 
they served to give an impulse to changes in the organization of the 
industry long overdue. It also hastened the northward migration of 
the Negro tenant farmer. 

The case of the boll weevil is typical. In this mobile modern world, 
where space and time have been measurably abolished, not men only 
but all the minor organisms (including the microbes) seem to be, as 
never before, in motion. Commerce, in progressively destroying the 
isolation upon which the ancient order of nature rested, has intensi- 
fied the struggle for existence over an ever widening area of the 
habitable world. Out of this struggle a new equilibrium and a new 
system of animate nature, the new biotic basis of the new world- 
society, is emerging. 

It is, as Elton remarks, the “fluctuation of numbers” and “the 
failure” from time to time “of the regulatory mechanism of animal 
increase” which ordinarily interrupts the established routine, and in 
so doing releases a new cycle of change. In regard to these fluctua- 
tions in numbers Elton says: 

These failures of the regulating mechanism of animal increase—are they 
caused by (1) internal changes, after the manner of an alarm clock which sud- 
denly goes off, or the boilers of an engine blowing up, or are they caused by some 
factors in the outer environment—weather, vegetation, or something like that?7 
and he adds: 

It appears that they are due to both but that the latter (external factor) is 
the more important of the two, and usually plays the leading rdle. 

The conditions which affect and control the movements and num- 
bers of populations are more complex in human societies than in 
plant and animal communities, but they exhibit extraordinary 
similarities. 

The boll weevil, moving out of its ancient habitat in the central 
Mexican plateau and into the virgin territory of the southern cotton 

1 Ibid. 
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plantations, incidentally multiplying its population to the limit of 
the territories and resources, is not unlike the Boers of Cape Colony, 
South Africa, trekking out into the high veldt of the central South 
African plateau and filling it, within a period of one hundred years, 
with a population of their own descendants. 

Competition operates in the human (as it does in the plant and 
animal) community to bring about and restore the communal equi- 
librium, when, either by the advent of some intrusive factor from 
without or in the normal course of its life-history, that equilibrium 
is disturbed. 

Thus every crisis that initiates a period of rapid change, during 
which competition is intensified, moves over finally into a period of 
more or less stable equilibrium and a new division of labor. In this 
manner competition brings about a condition in which competition 
is superseded by co-operation. 

It is when, and to the extent that, competition declines that the 
kind of order which we call society may be said to exist. In short, 
society, from the ecological point of view, and in so far as it is a 
territorial unit, is just the area within which biotic competition has 
declined and the struggle for existence has assumed higher and more 
sublimated forms. 


III. COMPETITION, DOMINANCE AND SUCCESSION 


There are other and less obvious ways in which competition exer- 
cises control over the relations of individuals and species within the 
communal habitat. The two ecological principles, dominance and 
succession, which operate to establish and maintain such communal 
order as here described are functions of, and dependent upon, com- 
petition. 

In every life-community there is always one or more dominant 
species. In a plant community this dominance is ordinarily the re- 
sult of struggle among the different species for light. In a climate 
which supports a forest the dominant species will invariably be trees. 
On the prairie and steppes they will be grasses. 

Light being the main necessity of plants, the dominant plant of a community 
is the tallest member, which can spread its green energy-trap above the heads 


of the others. What marginal exploitation there is to be done is an exploitation 
of the dimmer light below this canopy. So it comes about in every life-com- 
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munity on land, in the cornfield just as in the forest, that there are layers of 
vegetation, each adapted to exist in a lesser intensity of light than the one above. 
Usually there are but two or three such layers; in an oak-wood for example 
there will be a layer of moss, above this herbs or low bushes, and then nothing 
more to the leafy roof; in the wheat-field the dominating form is the wheat, with 
lower weeds among its stalks. But in tropical forests the whole space from floor 
to roof may be zoned and populated.’ 


But the principle of dominance operates in the human as well as 
in the plant and animal communities. The so-called natural or func- 
tional areas of a metropolitan community—for example, the slum, 
the rooming-house area, the central shopping section and the bank- 
ing center—each and all owe their existence directly to the factor of 
dominance, and indirectly to competition. 

The struggle of industries and commercial institutions for a strate- 
gic location determines in the long run the main outlines of the urban 
community. The distribution of population, as well as the location 
and limits of the residential areas which they occupy, are determined 
by another similar but subordinate system of forces. 

The area of dominance in any community is usually the area of 
highest land values. Ordinarily there are in every large city two such 
positions of highest land value—one in the central shopping district, 
the other in the central banking area. From these points land values 
decline at first precipitantly and then more gradually toward the 
periphery of the urban community. It is these land values that de- 
termine the location of social institutions and business enterprises. 
Both the one and the other are bound up in a kind of territorial com- 
plex within which they are at once competing and interdependent 
units. 

As the metropolitan community expands into the suburbs the 
pressure of professions, business enterprises, and social institutions 
of various sorts destined to serve the whole metropolitan region 
steadily increases the demand for space at the center. Thus not 
merely the growth of the suburban area, but any change in the 
method of transportation which makes the central business area of 
the city more accessible, tends to increase the pressure at the center. 


8H. G. Wells, Julian S. Huxley, and G. P. Wells, The Science of Life (New York, 
1934), PP. 968-69. 
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From thence this pressure is transmitted and diffused, as the profile 
of land values discloses, to every other part of the city. 

Thus the principle of dominance, operating within the limits im- 
posed by the terrain and other natural features of the location, tends 
to determine the general ecological pattern of the city and the func- 
tional relation of each of the different areas of the city to all others. 

Dominance is, furthermore, in so far as it tends to stabilize either 
the biotic or the cultural community, indirectly responsible for the 
phenomenon of succession. 

The term “succession” is used by ecologists to describe and desig- 
nate that orderly sequence of changes through which a biotic com- 
munity passes in the course of its development from a primary and 
relatively unstable to a relatively permanent or climax stage. The 
main point is that not merely do the individual plants and animals 
within the communal habitat grow but the community itself, i.e., 
the system of relations between the species, is likewise involved in an 
orderly process of change and development. 

The fact that, in the course of this development, the community 
moves through a series of more or less clearly defined stages is the 
fact that gives this development the serial character which the term 
“succession” suggests. 

The explanation of the serial character of the changes involved in 
succession is the fact that at every stage in the process a more or less 
stable equilibrium is achieved, which in due course, and as a result of 
progressive changes in life-conditions, possibly due to growth and 
decay, the equilibrium achieved in the earlier stages is eventually 
undermined. In such case the energies previously held in balance 
will be released, competition will be intensified, and change will con- 
tinue at a relatively rapid rate until a new equilibrium is achieved. 

The climax phase of community development corresponds with 
the adult phase of an individual’s life. 

In the developing single organism, each phase is its own executioner, and 
itself brings a new phase into existence, as when the tadpole grows the thyroid 
gland which is destined to make the tadpole state pass away in favour of the 
miniature frog. And in the developing community of organisms, the same thing 


happens—each stage alters its own environment, for it changes and almost 
invariably enriches the soil in which it lives; and thus it eventually brings itself 
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to an end, by making it possible for new kinds of plants with greater demands in 
the way of mineral salts or other riches of the soil to flourish there. Accordingly 
bigger and more exigent plants gradually supplant the early pioneers, until a 
final balance is reached, the ultimate possibility for that climate. 


The cultural community develops in comparable ways to that of 
the biotic, but the process is more complicated. Inventions, as well 
as sudden or catastrophic changes, seem to play a more important 
part in bringing about serial changes in the cultural than in the 
biotic community. But the principle involved seems to be substan- 
tially the same. In any case, all or most of the fundamental processes 
seem to be functionally related and dependent upon competition. 

Competition, which on the biotic level functions to control and 
regulate the interrelations of organisms, tends to assume on the 
social level the form of conflict. The intimate relation between com- 
petition and conflict is indicated by the fact that wars frequently, if 
not always, have, or seem to have, their source and origin in eco- 
nomic competition which, in that case, assumes the more sublimated 
form of a struggle for power and prestige. The social function of war, 
on the other hand, seems to be to extend the area over which it is 
possible to maintain peace. 


IV. BIOLOGICAL ECONOMICS 


If population pressure, on the one hand, co-operates with changes 
in local and environmental conditions to disturb at once the biotic 
balance and social equilibrium, it tends at the same time to intensify 
competition. In so doing it functions, indirectly, to bring about a 
new, more minute and, at the same time, territorially extensive 
division of labor. 

Under the influence of an intensified competition, and the in- 
creased activity which competition involves, every individual and 
every species, each for itself, tends to discover the particular niche 
in the physical and living environment where it can survive and 
flourish with the greatest possible expansiveness consistent with its 
necessary dependence upon its neighbors. 

It is in this way that a territorial organization and a biological 
division of labor, within the communal habitat, is established and 
maintained. This explains, in part at least, the fact that the biotic 

Ibid., pp. 977-78. 
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community has been conceived at one time as a kind of super- 
organism and at another as a kind of economic organization for the 
exploitation of the natural resources of its habitat. 

In their interesting survey, The Science of Life, H. G. Wells and 
his collaborators, Julian Huxley and G. P. Wells, have described 
ecology as “biological economics,” and as such very largely con- 
cerned with “the balances and mutual pressures of species living in 
the same habitat.”*° 

“Ecology,” as they put it, is ““an extension of Economics to the 
whole of life.’”” On the other hand the science of economics as tradi- 
tionally conceived, though it is a whole century older, is merely a 
branch of a more general science of ecology which includes man with 
all other living creatures. Under the circumstances what has been 
traditionally described as economics and conceived as restricted to 
human affairs, might very properly be described as Barrows some 
years ago described geography, namely as human ecology. It is in 
this sense that Wells and his collaborators would use the term. 

The science of economic—at first it was called Political Economy—is a whole 
century older than ecology. It was and is the science of social subsistence, of 
needs and their satisfactions, of work and wealth. It tries to elucidate the rela- 
tions of producer, dealer, and consumer in the human community and show how 
the whole system carries on. Ecology broadens out this inquiry into a general 
study of the give and take, the effort, accumulation and consumption in every 
province of life. Economics, therefore, is merely Human Ecology, it is the nar- 
row and special study of the ecology of the very extraordinary community in 
which we live. It might have been a better and brighter science if it had begun 
biologically." 

Since human ecology cannot be at the same time both geography 
and economics, one may adopt, as a working hypothesis, the notion 
that it is neither one nor the other but something independent of 
both. Even so the motives for identifying ecology with geography 
on the one hand, and economics on the other, are fairly obvious. 

From the point of view of geography, the plant, animal, and hu- 
man population, including their habitations and other evidence of 
man’s occupation of the soil, are merely part of the landscape, of 
which the geographer is seeking a detailed description and picture. 

10 Ibid. 


= H. H. Barrows, “Geography as Human Ecology,” Annals Association American 
Geographers, XIII (1923), 1-14. See H. G. Wells, e¢ al., op. cit., pp. 961-62. 
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On the other hand ecology (biologic economics), even when it in- 
volves some sort of unconscious co-operation and a natural, spon- 
taneous, and non-rational division of labor, is something different 
from the economics of commerce; something quite apart from the 
bargaining of the market place. Commerce, as Simmel somewhere 
remarks, is one of the latest and most complicated of all the social 
relationships into which human beings have entered. Man is the 
only animal that trades and traffics. 

Ecology, and human ecology, if it is not identical with economics 
on the distinctively human and cultural level is, nevertheless, some- 
thing more than and different from the static order which the human 
geographer discovers when he surveys the cultural landscape. 

The community of the geographer is not, for one thing, like that 
of the ecologist, a closed system, and the web of communication 
which man has spread over the earth is something different from the 
“web of life” which binds living creatures all over the world in a 
vital nexus. 


V. SYMBIOSIS AND SOCIETY 


. Human ecology, if it is neither economics on one hand nor geog- 
raphy on the other, but just ecology, differs, nevertheless, in impor- 
tant respects from plant and animal ecology. The interrelations of 
human beings and interactions of man and his habitat are compa- 
rable but not identical with interrelations of other forms of life that 
live together and carry on a kind of “biological economy” within the 
limits of a common habitat. 

For one thing man is not so immediately dependent upon his 
physical environment as other animals. As a result of the existing 
world-wide division of labor, man’s relation to his physical environ- 
ment has been mediated through the intervention of other men. The 
exchange of goods and services have co-operated to emancipate him 
from dependence upon his local habitat. 

Furthermore man has, by means of inventions and technical de- 
vices of the most diverse sorts, enormously increased his capacity for 
reacting upon and remaking, not only his habitat but his world. 
Finally, man has erected upon the basis of the biotic community an 
institutional structure rooted in custom and tradition. 

Structure, where it exists, tends to resist change, at least change 
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coming from without; while it possibly facilitates the cumulation of 
change within.” In plant and animal communities structure is bio- 
logically determined, and so far as any division of labor exists at all 
it has a physiological and instinctive basis. The social insects afford 
a conspicuous example of this fact, and one interest in studying their 
habits, as Wheeler points out, is that they show the extent to which 
social organization can be developed on a purely physiological and 
instinctive basis, as is the case among human beings in the natural 
as distinguished from the institutional family." 

In a society of human beings, however, this communal structure 
is reinforced by custom and assumes an institutional character. In 
human as contrasted with animal societies, competition and the 
freedom of the individual is limited on every level above the biotic 
by custom and consensus. 

The incidence of this more or less arbitrary control which custom 
and consensus imposes upon the natural social order complicates the 
social process but does not fundamentally alter it—or, if it does, the 
effects of biotic competition will still be manifest in the succeeding 
social order and the subsequent course of events. 

The fact seems to be, then, that human society, as distinguished 
from plant and animal society, is organized on two levels, the biotic 
and the cultural. There is a symbiotic society based on competition 
and a cultural society based on communication and consensus. As a 
matter of fact the two societies are merely different aspects of one 
society, which, in the vicissitudes and changes to which they are 
subject remain, nevertheless, in some sort of mutual dependence each 
upon the other. The cultural superstructure rests on the basis of the 
symbiotic substructure, and the emergent energies that manifest 
themselves on the biotic level in movements and actions reveal them- 
selves on the higher social level in more subtle and sublimated forms. 


” Here is, obviously, another evidence of that organic character of the interrelations 
of organisms in the biosphere to which J. Arthur Thompson and others have re- 
ferred. It is an indication of the way in which competition mediates the influences from 
without by the adjustment and readjustment of relations within the community. In 
this case “within” coincides with the orbit of the competitive process, at least so far 
as the effects of that process are substantive and obvious. See Simmel’s definition of 
society and the social group in time and space quoted in Park and Burgess, Introduction 
to the Science of Sociology (2d ed.), pp. 348-56. 


*3 William Morton Wheeler, Social Life among the Insects (Lowell Institute Lectures, 
March, 1922), pp. 3-18. 
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However, the interrelations of human beings are more diverse and 
complicated than this dichotomy, symbiotic and cultural, indicates. 
This fact is attested by the divergent systems of human interrela- 
tions which have been the subject of the special social sciences. Thus 
human society, certainly in its mature and more rational expression, 
exhibits not merely an ecological, but an economic, a political, and a 
moral order. The social sciences include not merely human geog- 
raphy and ecology, but economics, political science, and cultural 
anthropology. 

It is interesting also that these divergent social orders seem to 
arrange themselves in a kind of hierarchy. In fact they may be said 
to form a pyramid of which the ecological order constitutes the base 
and the moral order the apex. Upon each succeeding one of these 
levels, the ecological, economic, political, and moral, the individual 
finds himself more completely incorporated into and subordinated to 
the social order of which he is a part than upon the preceding. 

Society is everywhere a control organization. Its function is to 
organize, integrate, and direct the energies resident in the individuals 
of which it is composed. One might, perhaps, say that the function 
of society was everywhere to restrict competition and by so doing 
bring about a more effective co-operation of the organic units of 
which society is composed. 

Competition, on the biotic level, as we observe it in the plant and 
animal communities, seems to be relatively unrestricted. Society, so 
far as it exists, is anarchic and free. On the cultural level, this free- 
dom of the individual to compete is restricted by conventions, under- 
standings, and law. The individual is more free upon the economic 
level than upon the political, more free on the political than the 
moral. 

As society matures control is extended and intensified and free 
commerce of individuals restricted, if not by law then by what Gil- 
bert Murray refers to as “the normal expectation of mankind.” The 
mores are merely what men, in a situation that is defined, have come 
to expect. 

Human ecology, in so far as it is concerned with a social order that 
is based on competition rather than consensus, is identical, in prin- 
ciple at least, with plant and animal ecology. The problems with 
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which plant and animal ecology have been traditionally concerned 
are fundamentally population problems. Society, as ecologists have 
conceived it, is a population settled and limited to its habitat. The 
ties that unite its individual units are those of a free and natural 
economy, based on a natural division of labor. Such a society is 
territorially organized and the ties which hold it together are physi- 
cal and vital rather than customary and moral. 

Human ecology has, however, to reckon with the fact that in 
human society competition is limited by custom and culture. The 
cultural superstructure imposes itself as an instrument of direction 
and control upon the biotic substructure. 

Reduced to its elements the human community, so conceived, may 
be said to consist of a population and a culture, including in the term 
culture (1) a body of customs and beliefs and (2) a corresponding 
body of artifacts and technological devices. 

To these three elements or factors—(1) population, (2) artifact 
(technicological culture), (3) custom and beliefs (non-material culture) 
—into which the social complex resolves itself, one should, perhaps, 
add a fourth, namely, the natural resources of the habitat. 

It is the interaction of these four factors—(1) population, (2) arti- 
facts (technicological culture), (3) custom and beliefs (non-material 
culture), and (4) the natural resources that maintain at once the 
biotic balance and the social equilibrium, when and where they exist. 

The changes in which ecology is interested are the movements of 
population and of artifacts (commodities) and changes in location 
and occupation—any sort of change, in fact, which affects an exist- 
ing division of labor or the relation of the population to the soil. 

Human ecology is, fundamentally, an attempt to investigate the 
processes by which the biotic balance and the social equilibrium (1) 
are maintained once they are achieved and (2) the processes by 
which, when the biotic balance and the social equilibrium are dis- 
turbed, the transition is made from one relatively stable order to 
another. 
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ABSTRACT 

The folkways and mores of more stationary times hang over into a period of om. 
The failure to recognize the proper correlations cause difficulties in adjustment. The 
characteristics selected for the comparison of stationary societies and changing ones 
include experimentation, fate and inevitability, the past and the future, elders and 

outh, authority, law, morals, mores, fashion, manners, suppression of human nature, 
individualization, caste and class, sentiment and ceremony, art, religion, radicals and 
conservatives, and the culture pattern as a whole. 

Modern society has not made a successful shift to a condition of 
change. Many ideas belonging to a time when change was much 
slower or even imperceptible hang over into an era of rapid change 
and act as a barrier to successful adjustment. There is some prac- 
tical advantage, then, in trying to note the traits characteristic of 
stationary societies and those that will be found in societies under- 
going rapid change. The value of such a comparison is more than 
practical, though, in that it should constitute a chapter in the grow- 
ing knowledge of social change, and hence of society. 

Methods and concepts.—There is no stationary society in existence 
today, and in changing societies not all elements are rapidly chang- 
ing. Hence it is not possible to compare the traits of stationary 
and changing societies by simple descriptions of existing phenomena. 
Nor is it possible to make straightforward comparisons of societies 
that have existed in the past, for the reason that the relatively 
stationary societies of former times and the changing societies of 
modern times have other characteristics than the absence or presence 
of the factor of change. Thus the simpler cultures are homogeneous 
as compared with the quite heterogeneous societies of modern times. 
Primitive societies are smaller in size. Modern societies are more 
highly organized. Hence observed differences between the relatively 
stationary societies and those rapidly changing may, theoretically, 
be due to heterogeneity, size, organization, or some factor other 
than change. For instance, the difference in attitudes toward morals 
in primitive and modern conditions is due in part to differences ow- 
ing to heterogeneity as well as differences due to change. 
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The segregation of the influence of these other factors, to hold 
them constant in comparisons, is not possible because of the few 
cases. Hence resort has to be made to deduction. Thus it is possible 
to deduce the influence of change on morals as indicated later. Such 
deduction is not wholly without evidence, however. The data for 
these inferences and descriptions are drawn from readings of ethno- 
graphic reports on the simpler cultures and from observations on 
modern changing society in this and other countries. To extract 
from these voluminous materials traits due to change is not easy to 
do by direct observation. For instance, art has flourished in chang- 
ing societies as in ancient Greece or renascent Italy more than in 
some stationary society; yet on the average the probable effect of 
change on art is one of hindrance. But any difficulties which change 
may make for the development of art are quite overshadowed some- 
times by other more powerful influences favorable to it. 

The traits covered in this paper are quite too numerous to present 
here a thoroughgoing analysis of them. Furthermore, the delinea- 
tions are somewhat overdrawn in the interest of sharpness of pres- 
entation since the purpose is to put a magnifying glass over the 
influences due to change. The paper therefore takes on the appear- 
ance of theory. 

The conception of a stationary society is one where the cultural 
pattern does not change. There are the same tools, houses, economic 
practices, religion, and ceremonies from one generation to another. 
The human components change. Ambitions and intrigues flare up 
and die down. Leaders come and go. The individuals who deviate 
from the accepted norms will differ from time to time, but the norms 
remain. There is social movement, but not cultural change. 

Experimentation.—In a stationary society there is no experimen- 
tation with a culture trait, for there is no new cultural trait to 
experiment with. Long ago, when an invention was new, it had 
been tried out in various ways, but the best way of using it was 
tacitly agreed upon and accepted, and other less satisfactory prac- 
tices were abandoned and avoided. Similarly, in the beginning, im- 
provements were made on the trait, until a time when none others 
seemed possible. So the trait remained stationary and the best 
usages of it were selected. The Hopi Indians plant 10 or 12 grains 
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of corn about a foot deep in the sandiest parts of the soil, about ten 
feet apart—a most unusual procedure in the planting of maize as 
judged by the practice of farmers in the corn belt. Yet when Hopi 
culture of corn was studied by our modern scientific agriculturists 
there was no improvement that could be suggested, assuming their 
existing equipment. Indeed, their agricultural methods were con- 
sidered to be the best under the circumstances. It may be that not 
every possible experiment has been tried; but the practice of experi- 
menting, undoubtedly present at the inception of the trait, has been 
given up and forgotten. Hence the power in the rule that “we do 
it that way because it has always been done that way.” In such a 
society one gets out of the habit, of looking for the new. 

On the other hand, a changing society is changing because new 
elements are being introduced. When any new trait is introduced 
it is tried out in all manner of ways and modifications are made. 
Thus, the variety of ways of using a toothbrush, for illustration, are 
many, and all kinds of improvements are suggested. Many hundreds 
of patents have been made upon it. It may take thirty or forty 
years to settle on the best kind of brush and the best method of use, 
but in the course of time it will be séttled. But when new culture 
traits are being introduced every little while the attitude naturally 
becomes one of loking for improvements. Instead of thinking the 
old way is best, one thinks the old way must be bad because it is old. 
A very good slogan for an age of change is, “there is always a better 
way.” 

Fate and inevitability.—A belief in fate is more readily acceptable 
in a stationary society. Of course, there are many other elements 
that encourage the acceptance of the idea of fate than an attitude 
of doing nothing about social conditions. Ignorance is perhaps even 
more a determinant. The idea of fate is associated among the sta- 
tionary societies with the incidents of life about which nothing can 
be done through changing the cultural conditions. 

On the other hand, in changing societies the idea of progress 
arises. Man’s egotism reaches the supreme heights of believing that 
he can control and direct social evolution. Pragmatism is a suitable 
philosophy. It also seems very probable that optimism would be 
more evident in changing societies, although this is a point on which 
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the literature is generally silent. But in the development of the 
western part of the United States, where the changes were exceed- 
ingly rapid, there was a high degree of optimism, so writers generally 
testify. Nothing seemed inevitable or indeed impossible. It is recog- 
nized, of course, that other factors led to such attitudes, such as the 
favorable economic conditions and the presence of a selected young 
population. Rapid change puts a slight emphasis on the speculative, 
gambling attitude, especially in business and legislative experiments. 
Bankruptcy in the less rapidly changing nations of Europe is viewed 
as a much more serious matter than it is in the United States. Dar- 
ing may bring rewards and its failures may not be very serious, since 
“a man may be down but never out.” 

It should also be mentioned that under conditions of change in 
the other direction, that is, under conditions of social disintegration, 
opposite traits may be found. Change may bring pessimism and 
despair as well as hope and optimism. 

The past and the future ——In stationary societies the prestige of 
the past is very great. We learn from experience, and the record of 
experience is found in the past. When there is no change, the future 
will be like the past. Hence the very great significance of history 
as a guide. 

On the other hand, when conditions are changing, it is the rdle of 
the dead hand of the past which is impressive, rather than its rever- 
ence. The people want to get away from the past. This attitude is, 
of course, more noticeable among the less-favored classes, who want 
“to turn over a new leaf’ in the book of life, like the immigrants 
who come to the United States looking to the future, and wanting 
to start life anew. The vested interests holding favored positions 
are more disposed in a period of change to look back to the “‘good 
old days.” 

Elders and youth—The records of the past are in the hands of the 
elders rather than the youth. This is particularly true in those cul- 
tures without writing. The experiences of the old men in the course 
of their long lives are the experiences of the ages, since conditions 
do not change. The wisdom which they have learned will be ap- 
plicable to the years ahead for youth, since conditions are always 
the same. 
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When writing was first developed, societies were not changing as 
rapidly as now, and the wisdom of the old men was much honored, 
for they held in their heads all the history there was, together with 
a knowledge of the ceremonials, the religion, and the philosophy. 
Eventually, when one or several of them wrote down all this history 
and wisdom of the past, these particular persons or books acquired 
a most impressive veneration. 

But with books and a future that will be different from the past 
power shifts to the young, who have more daring by virtue of the 
phenomena of growth. There is often conflict between elders and 
youth in a changing society which could hardly occur in a stationary 
one. Conditions sometimes change so fast that the era of the par- 
ents is greatly different from the era of the children. Mothers and 
daughters hardly speak the same language. Because of this diver- 
gence in attitude and because the attitude of youth is closer to that 
which will be found in the future, the young people are often superior 
to the older ones in meeting the new problems. 

Authority.—As a social force, authority operates differently under 
stationary and under changing conditions. In the realm of daily 
behavior in a stationary society it is the authority of the past, of the 
elders, of public opinion that disciplines the impulsive natures of 
the young and of the erring adults. In a changing society such au- 
thority is less impressive. There is a greater tendency to base con- 
duct on reason or expediency on the part of the more sensible indi- 
viduals. Less-social persons, who are not restrained by any respect 
of authority, must be disciplined by force where reason is not effec- 
tive. Obedience was considered a great virtue under earlier condi- 
tions of less change. In the realm of scholarship, the authority of 
a great name and of wisdom or learning as such has been replaced 
by the authority of evidence. This shift in authorities is perhaps 
more the result of the growth of science rather than of change. Au- 
thority is much less in vogue in the schoolroom today than it was 
formerly. In the realm of religion authority is great, and any weak- 
ening of religion results in a weakening of authority. In the realm of 
action, authority seems the more emphasized in changing societies, 
because of the breakdown of so many other controls. It is a common 
saying that in a great crisis there is a tendency toward dictatorships 
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and hence toward authority. When changes are exceedingly rapid 
conditions approach a crisis, hence the opportunity for dictatorial 
authority. Under such conditions of change when great things are 
to be done, coercive leadership comes to the fore. When emotional 
fervor is great, authority becomes respected much as in religion. 

Law.—Reverence for law is reverence for authority. In the early 
part of the historical period, when change was much more slow than 
now, laws were, like the “common law,” the long-established cus- 
toms on serious issues, expressed in writing. These rules carried the 
authority of centuries of usage. They were like the laws of the 
“Medes and Persians,’”’ which did not change. Their prestige was 
almost hypnotic. Violations were probably few. The expression 
“majesty of the law” is suggestive of the high seat law occupied. 

In modern times, invoking the law hardly carries the terror it 
once did, for most laws now are made by legislatures, often amended, 
and sometimes repealed. Since they are changed or since they are 
new, they no longer carry the veneration accorded the law of a more 
nearly stationary society. Respect for the law tends to decline; and 
it is difficult to see how it can be revived under rapidly changing 
conditions. In some cases the laws hardly have time to be learned 
before they are abrogated, as, for instance, in the case of the Na- 
tional Industrial Recovery Act of President Roosevelt’s administra- 
tion. The condition in which law finds itself is the result of other 
factors than change alone, notably, the heterogeneity of society; 
but the factor of change undoubtedly tends to take away admira- 
tion for laws and also to increase the violations. Law-breaking 
would seem to be proportionally greater in a rapidly changing 
society even if a uniform definition of law could be applied. Other 
things being equal, crime should be greater in a changing society as 
compared to a stationary one. 

Morals.—In a stationary society morals are almost completely 
different from what they are in a changing one. For in a culture 
when conditions are the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow, very 
specific rules of conduct can be laid down and they will be followed 
with success. But where conditions were different yesterday from 
today and will be different tomorrow, such detailed specification as 
to how we should behave in this or that situation can hardly be 
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formulated. To meet the rapidly changing situations, ethicists at- 
tempt to generalize the principles back of these itemized codes of 
conduct, so that they will be applicable to any situation. An illus- 
tration is to “‘act in accord with the principle of the greatest good to 
the greatest number.” But it takes a fairly high I.Q. to apply a 
principle of this sort to the problems of everyday life. The mid- 
Victorian rules of behavior were much more easily followed by the 
average run of human beings. Moral codes in a stationary society 
were somewhat like the rules of an army camp. They were very 
specific and so clear that the dumbest person could know what to 
do in each and every situation. But moral conduct under dynamic 
conditions is more like problem-solving, and calls for intelligence. 
Problem plays and novels are thus a better way of teaching good 
conduct today than prescribing specific rules, because they furnish 
experience in solving problems of conduct, as an experiment in the 
laboratory, so to speak, in anticipation of a time when they may 
arise in actual life. The book of Deuteronomy and the Ten Com- 
mandments are not as effective today as they were in the time of the 
ancient Jews. 

Mores.—In pre-literate societies, law, morals, and social-philo- 
sophical attitudes are not differentiated. The word ‘‘mores’”’ has 
been used to denote a concept of such major customs and social 
attitudes found in these stationary societies. The binding nature of 
these mores over human conduct and viewpoints impressed William 
Graham Sumner very much. It is easy to see how dominating they 
may be since they are something of a combination of social values, 
law, and morals. But like law and morals their force over human 
conduct is much more effective in stationary societies than in chang- 
ing ones. Sumner never applied the idea with much success to 
modern times. Indeed, it may be questioned whether he realized 
the inapplicability of this concept, as he interpreted it, to rapidly 
changing conditions. Nor apparently are the sociologists, following 
Sumner, aware of why the concept is applicable only with difficulty 
to modern times. The conditions that produce the mores are differ- 
ent yesterday, today, and tomorrow; and hence with such rapid- 
ity of change, they can hardly be very binding on our conduct. Of 
course, not everything changes so rapidly in reality as in an as- 
sumed dynamic condition. Monogamy as a legalized form of mar- 
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riage is the same yesterday, today, and tomorrow, and might thus 
be said to be a part of the mores. But back of the word as a legal 
expression there are in reality practices in connection with matri- 
mony that are not exactly monogamous behavior, which are chang- 
ing quite rapidly and about which the verdict and the binding 
power of the mores are not sure. Sumner’s book on folkways is 
chiefly of value for behavior in stationary societies. The devastating 
effect of change is greater on folkways than on mores. 

Fashion.—The idea of fashion seems to have little meaning except 
against the background of change. Therefore in stationary societies 
there should be no fashion. The wearing of high copper collars by 
a tribe of Negroes is a custom, but if there were no change it should 
probably not be called fashion. Though by inference it might be 
said that it was a fashion found among Negroes but not among 
Indians. But if fashion is defined as a custom that varies with time, 
then with increasing change fashions would fluctuate more rapidly 
while in stationary societies there would be no such thing. 

Manners.—Customs in regard to some of the little usages of non- 
economic life are called manners. They serve to routinize beha- 
vior and to keep the ego of the individual from impinging on the 
feelings of others in regard to these activities. Manners are like 
morals and laws, and hence the same analysis applies to them. It 
follows, therefore, that in stationary societies there are good man- 
ners, while in rapidly changing societies are found bad manners. 
Observers generally testify to the good manners of the primitive 
peoples, and it is rather easy to observe that manners in a modern 
city are not to be boasted of. Better manners are to be found in 
isolated rural regions than in the big cities. The words “good” and 
“bad,” as used in connection with manners, have no moral implica- 
tions. The word “good” in this connection probably means “many 
and definite.” So that a people with good manners have simply 
many definite rules of conduct applied to certain sectors of life. 
But in a changing society, as the breakdown of moral codes leads to 
antisocial conduct, and as the decline in the majesty of the law leads 
to crime, so the absence of manners leads to annoying expressions 
of the ego. The ego becomes less disciplined and restrained in a 
changing society. 

Suppression of human nature—The individual who lives in a 
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group must inhibit various actions that would encroach on the rights 
of others. So also any individual finds that many wishes and im- 
pulses must be denied. Group customs often impose restrictions that 
are not always in conformity with our animal or biological nature. 
Thus Chinese bound the feet of their young females.. Monasteries 
imposed celibacy. Indians fasted for long periods. The impositions in 
some cultures are much less in violation of biological health than 
others. It is possible that some of the cultures in Polynesia have 
fewer unhealthy inhibitions than in modern societies, for instance. 
It is, however, in the nature of group life within a culture to impose 
restrictions on human conduct. In stationary societies these imposi- 
tions are fixed, obeyed, and little questioned. 

But in changing societies, these inhibitory rules are being broken 
up by change. Bonds are loosed, as it were; and biological nature 
tends to break free from its cage. The ego expresses itself more di- 
rectly, as it does when manners crumble. Sex is more restless against 
restraints of the specific moral codes. Also acquisitive tendencies are 
less disciplined. From these remarks it must not be understood that 
in a rapidly changing society there are no inhibitions. One cannot 
live in groups or in a culture without inhibitions. Indeed, there can 
be no controlled bodily movements or choices in conduct without 
inhibitions. But it is possible for one culture to impose on biological 
nature more than another. Change itself makes such impositions 
less probable, other things being equal. As change breaks up the 
rules, biological nature asserts itself. But since repression of the 
instincts is caused by many other factors than the one of change, in 
actual fact rapid change may be correlated at any one time with 
other factors that make new and stronger restrictions on biological 
expression. But it would seem that the influence of the factor of 
change alone is one to release the bonds holding back normal bio- 
logical activity. Change thus helps to shape a culture more in con- 
formity with biological nature. 

Individualization—Walter Bagehot wrote of the “‘cake of custom” 
which encrusted mankind before the Greeks. This is so common a 
phenomenon in primitive societies that at first it was thought that 
there was little individual variation. Close study has shown, how- 
ever, that in these primitive societies there is considerable room for 
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temperament and individual display. The “cake of custom” which 
makes the individual conform is opposed by attempts on the part 
of the individual to break away and not only to express his wishes 
suppressed by custom, but particularly to express his ego and his 
personality. 

In a stationary society the idea never occurs that the situation of 
tension between custom and individual desire can be lessened by 
changing culture because there is no idea that the culture can change. 
There is no outlet for the frustration in such a tension in changing 
the culture pattern, as there is in a changing scoiety. It is highly 
probable that in these stationary societies religion often offers an 
outlet. The outlet in the form of a belief in a heaven is obvious. For 
life on this earth, the beliefs and rituals serve to socialize the deviant, 
even, at times, extreme types. Individualization is then found in 
religious practices. 

In stationary societies, since there is no idea of changing the 
culture pattern and since religion as an outlet has a more or less 
fixed pattern, the adjustment between man and culture takes the 
route of adjusting man to culture and not culture to man. Hence 
the emphasis on morals, character, self-control, obedience, etc. 
Such is the only way. But in a changing society, with emphasis on 
progress and changing culture, there is less concern with discipline 
and more with self-expression. 

So as the rigidity of customs tends to break up with change the 
individual as contrasted to the institution emerges more to the 
front. This is particularly noticeable in the family, where in a sta- 

_tionary society the individual is known as a member of a family, 
oftentimes more than he is known as an individual, and carries the 
family stamp with him. But in a modern changing city, no one 
knows much about the family of a person; the individual is more 
prominent. So also in education the trend is away from discipline, 
and toward self-expression and a consideration of the personality of 
the child. 

Of course, it is recognized that no matter what the influence of 
the factor of change alone may be, changing conditions may be as- 
sociated with more restraints, as, for instance, in the growing power 
of the state, for other reasons than change. 
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Caste and class.—A caste system of social classes can be imagined 
in a rapidly changing society, but it is much easier to see it in a 
stationary society. The reason is that culture is an integrated whole 
and no two groups can hardly exist side by side without some inter- 
correlation of activities affecting the welfare of each. For instance, 
in the United States what happens to the Negro also affects the 
whites. Their wages are thus governed by the same forces. So if 
change is taking place in one part of society it is likely to be affecting 
the other parts. In this way change tends to break up class systems. 
In a stationary society the barrier between classes is after all only 
a collection of rigid customs, and can be maintained as long as there 
isno change. Though there are a larger number of classes and groups, 
the obstacles to crossing from one to another are probably not get- 
ting greater for a young person. In our society of great change, even 
if democracy should decline, it is probable that there will be rather 
less than more of caste and class. 

Sentiment and ceremony.—Sentiment develops with repetition of 
some pleasant habit. Thus there is sentiment about particular 
places that we often visit, or sentiment about a person with whom 
we frequently associate. Home and family, church and flag, are 
foci of sentiment. 

A first experience, on the contrary, brings with it no sentiment. 
Adventure and sentiment are not commonly associated. Novelty is 
different and it takes time for sentiment to develop. Hence a sta- 
tionary society is one where certain culture traits encourage the 
development of sentiment. If the patterns change rapidly enough 
the shifting culture traits may call forth little sentiment. We become 
sentimental about the old homestead. But we feel little sentiment 
for an apartment when we move every two years. 

Ceremonies and rituals are a particular class of customs with a 
touch of sentiment. They are very common in stationary societies. 
And it would appear that the influence of change is to discourage 
ritual and ceremony. On the other hand, ceremony is associated 
often with the infrequent, hence change affects it less. But ceremony 
is repetitive, and the conditions may be changed sufficiently to cause 
it to be discarded. 
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Sentiment and ceremony then grow up around the various social 
institutions. The family is a complex of sentiments and rituals in 
regard to home, mother, birth, death, etc. It is the pillar of society. 
So with the church and so with the community. But when the 
family is undergoing rapid change, the sentiment often weakens and 
sometimes is even turned into humor. The ceremonials of marriage, 
of mourning, and of christening of the infant become less wide- 
spread. Change then tends to divest the changing institutions and 
culture traits of sentiment, a fact often regretted by the poet and 
artist. 

Art.—Why art flowers at a particular time and why it does not 
among certain people has undoubtedly a variety of explanations de- 
pending on the situation. Little is known on the subject. Art is, like 
any other culture trait, the result of many factors. How does the 
factor of change affect art? The answer is not at all certain or clear; 
but it seems probable that a stationary society favors art more than 
a changing one. First it may be noted that art depends on an art 
tradition which may be more significant in a stationary society. 
Furthermore, the symbols which it employs are more likely to have 
wider acceptance in a stationary society. Certainly the symbols of 
much modern art have little common currency. Art is also associated 
with sentiment, ritual, and ceremony which change tends to break 
up. Art forms and symbols are greatly enriched by the associations 
of ideas that cluster about them. A changeless art form or pattern 
gathers meaning as we experience it more. On the other hand, we 
easily get surfeited with too much sentiment, and there is undoubt- 
edly a demand for the new in art. So on the other side change 
may bring something like fashion in art. Furthermore, the effect 
of change on art is to individualize it into more of the artist’s own 
personal self-expression and to encourage the artist to be less con- 
siderate of the socialization of the symbols. This individualization 
is quite characteristic in modern art. In the practical arts a dif- 
ferent sort of observation may be made. The first expression of a 
new invention neglects the art form, as, for illustration, the early 
automobile. It is only after most of the practical useful improve- 
ments have been added that the artistic side is then turned to and 
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exploited. There is thus a good deal to be said for the theory that 
a stationary society favors art more than a changing one, other 
things being equal. 

Religion.—Social change is of course transcended by religion. 
Nevertheless, social change may modify greatly the form that 
religion takes. Religion is here conceived of in the social sense of 
being a complex of functions centering around a belief in some higher 
entity or entities the conception of which is not scientifically de- 
termined, yet concerning which there are emotional reactions afford- 
ing a relief and a comfort hardly found among the many frustrations 
of ordinary daily group life in the culture under which one lives. 
In a stationary society, when there is no conception of progress and 
no thought of social improvement, it is natural that the individual 
turns to religion as an outlet for hope. Furthermore, in a stationary 
society the particular set of institutions and customs that lead to 
frustrations are persistent, and the types of frustrations are stand- 
ardized. Hence it is possible there to standardize a set of ideologies 
and beliefs which will afford an outlet to the frustrations. Further- 
more, in so far as ethics is a part of the religious complex, the sta- 
tionary society favors that type of religion more than does a chang- 
ing society. 

In a rapidly changing society it is difficult to guess the form 
which religion will take. But one would think that certain supreme 
values would be found associated with the idea of progress, and one 
would also expect these values to be attached to social institutions 
or movements effective in attempts toward progress. There are 
actually, in the changing society that we know, plenty of frustra- 
tions, not all due to the factor of change, of course. Perhaps there 
are more than in most of the very slowly changing societies. There 
is, on this score alone, much need of religion, though it is recognized 
that there are other outlets and that the psychological basis of 
religion is wider than frustrations. The religion in a changing society 
may be then less moralistic, less ritualistic, and perhaps more closely 
associated with social agencies of betterment. 

Radicals and conservatives——In stationary societies the attitudes 
of radicals and conservatives would hardly arise since there is no 
change to favor or disfavor. But in a changing society it is difficult 
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to see how the issue of radicalism and conservatism can be escaped. 
Indeed, it will hardly be confined to politics or economics but should 
be found in regard to every social institution. 

The culture pattern as a whole—The different parts of culture are 
interrelated, of course. Recreation is related to religion. The family 
is related to economic structures. The state and family both govern. 
Custom and police exercise in part the same function. Culture, 
then, is somewhat like a watch in that the different parts must be 
fit nicely together. In a stationary society these interrelationships 
of the whole have all been worked out. The structure is nicely 
adjusted. It was previously noted that in a stationary society any 
particular trait, such as an invention, had already been improved 
to the limit (without assuming another invention) and that many 
possible usages of it had been experimented with and the most effec- 
tive one under the conditions had been chosen for use while the 
others were discarded as a result of the trial-and-error process. 

As it is with a single culture trait, so it is also with the interrela- 
tionships of all the traits that go to make up the pattern of the 
culture as a whole. As one trait after another has come in, various 
relationships to the pattern have been tried out and the most suit- 
able one adopted, so that there comes to be a balance to the culture 
configuration. This balance is good because it is the result of many 
trials. This nicety of balance is achieved, of course, not with whole- 
sale experimentation with all the traits at once, as one might try 
out the blocks in a picture puzzle. But rather, as each trait has 
been added the balance has been shifted just a little back and 
forth until equilibrium has been restored. There may thus be said 
to be a true balance in stationary societies, and the presumption is 
that a better configuration is not likely to be found given only the 
existing inventions and traits. There is thus a harmonious rela- 
tionship. This harmony of the existing elements has, of course, per- 
sisted for some time, since it is by definition a stationary society. 
There has thus grown up a set of values and sentiments around the 
pattern, so that the whole has a certain artistic appearance. 

In a changing society the situation is quite different. The new is 
being frequently introduced into the pattern. Before sufficient ex- 
perimentation with the usage of a new trait can be carried out, still 
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another new trait has come in which renders the other more or less 
obsolete, and the process of improvement, of trial and error, starts 
all over again, before any one trait can be properly assimilated. The 
arrangement of parts is in more or less turbulent motion, a sort of 
chronic unbalance. 

This situation may be described in terms of change rather than 
of pattern. What happens is that in one part of culture a new 
change is precipitated by virtue of some invention, social or mechan- 
ical. But this part thus affected is correlated with another part 
which has no such invention causing it to change at the same rate 
of speed. So the harmonious relationship between the two parts is 
disturbed. There is said to be a maladjustment between the two 
parts, because one part has changed and the other has not. Thus, 
there may be said today to be maladjustment between religion and 
science, because science has changed more rapidly than religion. 
This unbalance in the pattern results in a series of maladjustments 
between the parts. In a changing society the different parts are 
changing at unequal rates of speed, thereby causing a series of 
maladjustments. There are stresses and strains in the whole struc- 
ture. It may be true that any one new trait is an improvement and 
leads to a better adjustment between the individual and his culture, 
yet the effect on the structure as a whole is to produce a torsion. 
The whole pattern has then the aspect of the frontier, the first ap- 
proximation, the behavior of the nouveau riche. It seems rough and 
unfinished, and is particularly displeasing to the artist because the 
values and sentiments belonging to the stationary culture have not 
yet found their place in such a maladjusted society. There is, then, 
no maladjustment of parts in a stationary society, that is, of traits, 
though there may be much maladjustment of biological nature with 
culture. Maladjustment of parts, however, is a distinguishing char- 
acteristic of the culture in a changing society. 

Characteristics of stationary societies.—In stationary societies what 
is done is good because it has always been done. Experimentation 
or new methods would not be looked upon with favor if they should 
be presented. The prestige of the past is exceptionally great, and 
the elders who know it best are greatly respected. Fate and in- 
evitability are accepted, and since there is little thought of changing 
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conditions, efforts toward adjustment are directed toward modify- 
ing human behavior, particularly by inhibitions and control. Those 
who succeed have character. Authority of the past and of elders 
counts. Law is majestic; rules of moral conduct are set forth in de- 
tail and are followed. The mores are strictly obeyed, and deviation 
from them not permitted. The people have excellent manners. 
There is likely to be a good deal of sentiment attached to institu- 
tions. Ritual and ceremonialism are prominent. The conditions 
are favorable for art, religion, and for class lines. Especially is a 
stationary a well-balanced harmonious society. 

Characteristics of a changing society—In a changing society the 
attitude is one of seeking improvement. There is always a better 
way. The new tends to be favored somewhat. Progress is a feature 
of the social mind. Optimism tends to prevail, and the social philoso- 
phy may favor pragmatism. The past is like a dead hand, something 
to get away from. The position of youth is strong, and young men 
often rise to influence. Authority as power yields to reason and 
evidence, but in crises dictators arise. There is no great respect for 
law, and crime is more frequent. Moral codes are ineffective, and 
good conduct rests upon intelligence in problem-solving. Mores are 
of slight significance. Manners are bad and the egos of others become 
very annoying. Behavior is more in accordance with biological 
nature and animal tendencies. Sentiment about institutions does 
not flourish while the ceremonial tends to decline. Conditions do 
not favor rigid barriers between the classes; and the milieu is some- 
what difficult for art. Traditional religion finds a more hostile en- 
vironment. There is no great harmony in culture. The times seem 
out of joint, and there is much maladjustment between the different 
parts of culture due to the lagging of some changes behind others. 
The different parts of culture are moving at unequal rates of speed. 
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The American newspaperman’s view of the Lindbergh case as “‘the greatest human- 
interest story of the pias 6 ’ is rooted in a conception of the newspaper as something to 
interest everyone. But in the Berlin press of 1932 it was reported in four forms, corre- 
sponding to four different types of journal: the sermon, i.e., the propagandizing ac- 
counts printed in the uncompromising communist organ; the bulletin, i.e., the concise 
factual reports in the organs of less doctrinaire parties and in the voluntary press of 
opinion, which formulated the event as news of interest to citizens and men of affairs 
only as a practical problem in crime-detection; the human-interest story, which dis- 
closed the personal experience of the participants in the news and made it comprehensi- 
ble to every reader as a person; and, finally, the thriller, a form designed for sale among 
the numerous diversion-seeking public of the boulevards. The form of the news was 
thus determined by the newspaper’s conception of its réle in the daily lives of its 
readers. Human interest does not lie in the intrinsic nature of an event; it depends 
upon a relation between journal and reader. 


In making news into stories to be read as popular literature the 
American newspaper has grown more and more like the magazines, 


the movies, and the radio broadcasts, which have been vehicles of 
mass entertainment from the beginning. But the English and Ameri- 
can newspaper began as an adjunct of parliamentary government. 


FROM POLITICAL NEWS TO HUMAN INTEREST 


In the eighteenth century English journalists fought for the privi- 
lege of hearing and reporting the proceedings of Parliament.’ The 
right to make public business public was eventually conceded be- 
cause it was conceived to be in the people’s interests. The press thus 
assumed the réle of defender of popular liberties, which was an ex- 
pression of increasing democratic control of the state. In the thirteen 
colonies, at the time of the Revolutionary War, the editor estab- 
lished himself in the public mind as the spokesman of the governed 
against (or, in the case of the ill-fated Tory press, for) the governing. 
It is not surprising, therefore, that special concessions were awarded 
the newspaper to expedite its public service. The Constitution guar- 
anteed it freedom from political interference and it was granted ex- 

* Michael MacDonagh, The Reporters’ Gallery (Hodder & Stoughton, 1913). 
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traordinary privileges in the use of the postal service. It was as- 
sumed that newspapers would use these concessions to disseminate 
the tidings of events of public “importance.’” 

They did—until James Gordon Bennett took advantage of their 
special position’ to get out a sheet whose purpose was his private en- 
richment. The newspaper was always, it is true, a private enterprise 
—except for the official journal, the Congressional Record—but it had 
acquired the character and obligations of a public institution: a 
party organ was subsidized by the party, or granted the profitable 
favor of public printing. But in the independent penny press which 
Bennett and Day pioneered, politics was ignored. Interest, not im- 
portance, became the desideratum of good “copy,” because it ad- 
vanced sales. In the New York Sun and the New York Herald they 
printed news written in the form of human-interest stories which the 
purchasers read as a pleasurable pastime, or, as Bennett put it,‘ as a 
“broad relief .... from the dull business air of the large morning 
papers.’ The newspaper became a vehicle of popular literature. The 
editor exchanged his position as a champion of the people’s liberties 

2 In City Editor Stanley Walker summarizes the arguments urged by newspaper pub- 
lishers, led by Colonel Robert McCormick, against the application of an NRA code to 
the press. This controversy depends upon two opposing views of the press: (1) as the 
newspaper industry, run for private profit and as much subject to regulation by the 
government as any other business, and (2) as a public institution, essential to democ- 
racy, and one whose inviolability, like the right of free speech and assembly, is guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights. This is still the legal position of the press, but the fact that 
newspapers are produced now to make money for shareholders is an argument against 
it as an anachronism. As stated by Lippman (Liberty and the News) the press is granted 


liberty in order to perform its obligation to print the truth and the truth only, about 
matters of importance. 

3 After the Robinson-Jewett murder, on April 10, 1836, Bennett secured the Herald 
its first great leap in circulation by writing a description of the murdered prostitute’s 
room with a regard for detail that satisfied the curiosity of the crowds who were not 
allowed to see it. But he was able to do so only because editors, being supposed to be 
occupied with the public good, were given special treatment. He was quite frank in 
telling his readers so: 

“TI knocked at the door. A Police Officer opened it, stealthily. I told him whol was. 

“*Mr. B., you can enter,’”’ said he with great politeness. The crowds rushed from 
behind seeking also an entrance. . 

““*No more comes in,’” said the Police Officer. 

“*Why do you let that man in?’ ” asked one of the crowd. 

“ ‘He is an editor—he is on public duty.’ ” 


4 Herald, May 11, 1835. 
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for that of a merchant engaged in producing a salable commodity. 
The advertiser replaced the party exchequer; he bought space to 
woo the attention of a body of readers which it became the editorial 
function to make as large as possible. 

But that means that traditional privileges in news-gathering and 
transmitting have been used to communicate “‘big stories” and anec- 
dotes to all the newspapers of the country, not for the political en- 
lightenment but for the entertainment of their readers. The outcome 
of this is to make, each day, some story of a private person’s luck or 
misfortune the “talking point” for the day, as Northcliffe used to call 
it, of the whole nation. Thus it comes about, as an unforeseen effect 
of the newspaper’s early political career, that tales of the sort that 
the corrido and the ballad circulate imperfectly in primitive or 
provincial society, are diffused instantly, by means of a sensitive and 
efficient organization, throughout the country. Sometimes, indeed, 
they end by becoming world stories. This was what happened in the 
case of the Lindbergh kidnapping story, which American newspaper- 
men call “the greatest human interest story of the decade.” 


THE LINDBERGH CASE AS AMERICAN NEWS 


The Lindbergh story began in a report sent by police broadcast 
on the night of March 1, 1932: 


Colonel Lindbergh’s baby kidnapped from Lindbergh home in Hopewell, 
New Jersey, some time between 7:30 P.M. and 10:00 P.M., this date. Baby is 
nineteen months old and a boy. Is dressed in a sleeping suit. Request that all 
cars be investigated by police patrols. Authority State Police, Trenton, New 
Jersey. 


The reception of this news caused the revaluing of all other news and 
the recasting of projected front pages in every newspaper office in 
the United States and many in Europe. It was instantly recognized 
as having extraordinary news value. According to Editor and Pub- 
lisher,5 “with news more important because more heart-rending than 
any in the last decade, facing them, more than 150 reporters, photog- 
raphers, motion picture men and broadcasters crowded around the 
Lindbergh house on that first day.” 

Seeing that babies die every day, what is the “importance” of a 
baby’s death, except to the one family that is bereaved? News is 

5 April 16, 1932, p. 5. 
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important to those it concerns because it relates to something that is 
to be done; it refers to the critical and unfinished stage of an activity. 
But the death of a baby under tragic circumstances is interesting to 
everyone, and when it is the child of a “hero” who is internationally 
known and admired, it is a “big story.”’ It is not important because 
of calling for a redirection of action; there is nothing at all to be done. 
But the importance of the news, to the commercial press, lay in the 
universal interest it awoke. For the story that is heart-rending has 
human interest: everyone will read it and the newspapermen know 
it will increase circulation. 

In the space and prominence given the news of the case, leading 
newspapers ranked it with major world catastrophies.® On the sec- 
ond day, the New York Herald-Tribune gave the story half of page 1 
and all of pages 2-8; on the day the body was found, half of page 1 
and all of pages 2-6. The New York Times set aside a page and a 
quarter to print the serial numbers of the bills in which the ransom 
was paid. Even conservative newspapers put out extras? when the 
body was found. Ten days after the abduction, Editor and Publisher 
commented: 


Front pages assumed a more normal aspect as banner headlines disappeared 
from most papers and the Sino-Japanese war, the national sales-tax program 
and other stories reappeared in page one spots. Editorial executives attributed 
this to the lack of any big news break in the Lindbergh case during the week. 
Every city room was poised, though, ready to spread the story for all it would 
be worth, if the child were returned to its parents.’ 


6 On every day in March but one the Herald-Tribune gave it front-page space. The 
New York Times gave it half of page 1 and two inside pages on the first and last days. 
Much of this space was given to photographs, many of them telephotos, of which Editor 
and Publisher said: “They had played an important part in such headline dramas as the 
Sino-Japanese War, Cleveland Clinic disaster, the Colorado State Prison riot, the San 
Domingo hurricane, the triumphant receptions of Colonel Lindbergh in Washington 
and New York, national political conventions, world series baseball games, and cham- 
pionship prize fights. But the kidnapping of Colonel Lindbergh’s son topped them 

In the first eight days, 65 telephotos were sent to 170 destinations. Inter- 
national News Photos sent 32 shots over the wires during the first 24 hours at a cost of 
more than $3,000, while the second greatest number, 1o a day, were to report the Sino- 
Japanese War” (March 26, 1932, p. 13). The Western Union reported that money 
orders cleared at Hopewell ran to nearly $2,000 a day. 

7 The Berkeley Gazette printed its first extra since President Harding had died, across 
the bay in San Francisco, in 1923. Editor and Publisher, May 21, 1932. 

§ March 12, 1932, p. 5. 
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The search continued for seventy-two days, when it ended as un- 
expectedly and dramatically as it began in the finding of the child’s 
body. 

The effect of the news on the public was electric. Popular excite- 
ment during the ten weeks showed itself in an epidemic? of talk, 
telephoning, letter-writing, amateur sleuthing, and newspaper buy- 
ing. The newspapers estimated the general agitation in terms of ex- 
tra sales. Circulation managers” reported increases of from 15 to 20 
per cent for all the newspapers of New York and Philadelphia during 
the first few days; the Chicago American had an average daily gain 
of 30,000 copies for the first two weeks. Excitement culminated in 
the finding of the body, when Editor and Publisher reported: “From 
a circulation standpoint the finding of the body was the biggest story 
since the Armistice and in some cases, the biggest story of all time.””™ 
The New York Daily News, New York’s most widely read daily, 
devoted its whole back page to a photograph of the child and its 
whole front page to the two words ‘““BABY DEAD,” in type so large 
it had to be hand drawn, and sold 600,000 extras, the largest sale of 
extras in its career. 

The public’s behavior, much of it random and irrational, was the 
response that is given Big News. People by thousands, all over the 
country, felt they ought to do something themselves. Everything 
the Lindbergh couple did, said, ate, and wore had been known to 
newspaper readers for years and it is hardly surprising that great 
numbers who had no personal acquaintance with them felt somehow 
drawn into the affair. But to all readers, whether or not they felt 
called upon to join in the search, it was an enthralling mystery, a 
perfect story with no technical aspects to discourage reading and 
restrict the number of people interested in it. “The Lindbergh 
story,” declared Henry Justin Smith, managing editor of the Chicago 
Daily News, “‘is still one of the best news stories in many years, be- 

9 The Lindberghs had more than 3,000 letters a day during the two months of the 
search; the Hopewell station received 55,000 telegrams for them over Western Union 
alone. The Chicago Tribune reported more than 75,000 phone inquiries during the first 
ten days of the search; calls at 1:00 A.M. were not unusual (Editor and Publisher, April 
2 and 23, 1932). 

10 Editor and Publisher, March 12 and 19, 1932. 

™ May 21, 1032, pp. 5, 40, 42. 
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cause of its universal appeal to young and old.””* And the American 
newspaper being a secular thing, organized.to sell the news for which 
there is the greatest demand, it may be said that it was precisely this 
fundamental human interest in the story that set machinery in mo- 
tion to effect its instant transmission to every newspaper reader. 


THE LINDBERGH CASE AS WORLD NEWS 


The extraordinary state of public excitement caused by the case 
was news, too, and the ultimate effect of the publicity at home was 
to send the story abroad wherever there were newspapers. And so, 
eventually, it became a world story. It was its merits as a human 
interest story that caused its diffusion in the first place, but it suf- 
fered a sea change, and when printed abroad it was often quite an- 
other thing. For where the press conceives of itself as something 
other than an industry producing news as a commodity, such a story 
may be wholly ignored or it will appear in a guise compatible with 
what the newspaper’s function is supposed to be. In German papers 
the news took several forms." 

The most striking treatment of it appeared in Die Rote Fahne 
(“The Red Flag’’), the organ of the Communist party." No Ameri- 
can paper of size or importance dealt with the case in this way, and 
if it had it would have been anachronistic. Its prototype is the ser- 
mon, which all editorials more or less approximate. 


% Editor and Publisher, March 19, 1932, p. 9. 

13 There was great diversity among Berlin newspapers in 1932, the last year of the 
Republic. Though the Briining government had resorted to frequent suppression of its 
most violent critics, the Communist and National-Socialist newspapers, the press still 
enjoyed wide freedom to print non-political news. Several types of newspapers that 
were quite new in Germany had developed in Berlin. However, with the advent of the 
dictatorship in January, 1933, the character of the press was immediately altered. 
Many papers were suppressed, several influential papers lost their following and became 
moribund, and the others survived at the cost of putting themselves in the service of 
the totalitarian state. If, then, the Lindbergh crime had occurred a few months later, 
in the time of the Third Reich, the German public would have learned much less about 
it. (The Ministry of Propaganda and Enlightenment forbade accounts of the question- 
ing of Hauptmann’s mother by United States investigators before the Hauptmann trial 
in January, 1935.) A survey of the treatment the kidnapping story received thus brings 
to light several conceptions of the newspaper which have been abandoned since for the 
doctrinaire ideal set up by the National-Socialist government. 


™ May 14, 1932, inside page. 
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LINDBERGH’S BABY FOUND DEAD— 
BANKRUPTCY OF THE AMERICAN POLICE 
SENSATIONAL TURN IN THE CASE 


New York, May 13.—The body of the Lindbergh child has been found in 
Hopewell, near the Lindbergh house, according to word received from Trenton, 
N.J. The body was discovered by a Negro. As he drove along in his truck, he 
noticed, when about three miles from the Lindbergh house, that a child’s foot 
protruded from a pile of leaves. He notified the police at once and they identified 
the decomposed body as the Lindbergh child by the remains of clothing on it. 
The body was taken to Trenton for investigation. 

This news has created a tremendous sensation in all Europe and America. 
For more than two months the affair has occupied two continents. Whole corps 
of policemen were detailed on the second of March to the search for the baby. The 
entire American detective force was set in motion. Detectives were dispatched 
to every European metropolis; the boulevard press of the whole world filled its 
columns with it. The baby was reported seen now in Hamburg, now in Paris, 
now in London, now in Vienna. 

The abduction of children for ransom in the most highly developed capitalistic 
land, in the United States, is not an infrequent occurrence. In scarcely any other 
country does criminality blossom as in America. Of course it is rare that such a 
hue-and-cry is made over the disappearance of a child as in this case. Lind- 
bergh, who crossed the ocean by plane, was, so to speak, the hero of all American 
patriots. The vanishing of a child from his parental home is certainly a lament- 
able thing, but here the Yellow Press made it a national affair. Lindbergh’s 
child was known as “The Baby of the Nation.” The governor and various 
patriotic organizations offered rewards. The police authorities of the whole 
world set in motion their criminal apparatus, but all in vain. 

Finally came the news that Lindbergh had paid a ransom of $50,000,—and 
the baby was not returned. 

Let us consider: America boasts that it has the best trained detective system 
in the world. Sacco and Vanzetli were hanged, although the whole world was 
convinced of their innocence. The eight young Negroes sit in prison in Scottsboro, 
though nothing is proved,—indeed it is clear that they are innocent,—and await 
their execution. Why? Because American capital wills it and a few detectives 
testified against them. 

And this land of Nat Pinkertons, of the hundred thousand detectives, is not 
able to explain a child’s disappearance. Now the baby is found, a skeleton, near 
the Lindbergh residence. The matter is more enigmatic than before. For, if the 
child was abducted by extortionists, they would not have murdered it, since 
they had a chance to extort enormous sums. 

Who is, then, the murderer of the Lindbergh baby? The suspicion has arisen, 
—and it is not to be ignored,—that Lindbergh himself, possibly in a fit of melan- 
cholia or for some other unknown reason, murdered the child. Since Lindbergh 
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is, so to speak, the fetish of the American patriots, and it is not admissible that 
the national fetish is capable of a criminal or insane act, the case will probably 
never be completely explained. 

One thing, though, is clearly and unmistakably shown by the case: the 
failure and bankruptcy of the American police machine in clearing up crime. 


In the greater number of Berlin newspapers the case was reported 
in two or three lines or a paragraph. Often it was without a heading, 
placed among a miscellaneous assortment of small items from all 
over the world. In this fashion some papers told their readers as 
often as twice a week how the case was progressing. It might be 
described as a bulletin; it resembles the short statements issued by 
physicians from the bedside of a prominent man. The example which 
follows is more detailed than usual: 


LINDBERGH PAYS $50,000—DESPITE THAT 
THE BABY IS NOT RETURNED 


New York, April 11.—Colonel Lindbergh has now confirmed the report that 
he paid $50,000 to the kidnappers of his child. Nevertheless the child has not 
been returned, though he has given the kidnappers several days’ time and 
assured there will be no prosecution. Lindbergh is now forced to engage the 
help of the Federal government. The Treasury has already published the num- 
bers of the banknotes he paid out. But they are of low denominations so that 
discovery of the kidnapper by means of them is made difficult. 

The police arrested a man in Brooklyn, who is said to be Al Capone’s former 
lieutenant. The police decline to give more particulars. Lindbergh has given 
the kidnappers an ultimatum, threatening merciless pursuit. 

According to a recent announcement, the kidnappers, who extorted a ransom 
of $50,000 a few days ago from Lindbergh, have made it known that they will 
restore the child for a second payment of $50,000.'5 


There were several dailies that supplied their readers with the 
news as a human interest story, like the one from International News 
Service which follows: 


TOUCHING SCENE AT THE CREMATORIUM— 
THE LAST RIDE OF THE LINDBERGH BABY 


New York, May 14.—Colonel Lindbergh, the daring first conqueror of the 
ocean, trod the hardest road of his life, today, as he followed, alone, the coffin of 
his loved child to the crematorium at Trenton. 

With bowed head and a face in which sorrow for the loss of his child had 
traced its mark, he walked behind the hearse which bore the tiny casket. The 


18 Neue preussische Kreuz-Zeitung, April 12, 1932, p. 5. 
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unhappy father was nearing collapse as the coffin disappeared in the crema- 
torium chamber. 

Lindbergh looked for an instant through the glass window into the cremation 
chamber as the flames seized upon the remains of his child, and then turned, 
deeply moved, to leave the hall. He had the composure to whisper “Thank you,” 
to the officials of the crematorium.” ; 


Finally, the fourth form of telling the news was by means of half- 
page photographs of the child or his parents, accompanied by a line 
or two giving only the most exciting details. In this guise it made a 
“thriller.” 

The first two forms of reporting, the editorial and the bulletin, 
were regarded as indigenous and proper in Germany. The other two 
belonged in newspapers of a newer type, called Massenblatter (“pa- 
pers for the masses”) which the others contemptuously described as 
modernized, or, like everything else that is being modernized, Ameri- 
canized, because their kind was known in the United States before 
it appeared in Germany. 

Though many Berlin papers claimed to be independent of political 
parties, there was only one daily, Das Zwélf-Uhr Blait, a picture pa- 
per, that did not indorse one party or another and, at elections, de- 
vote itself chiefly to campaigning. The relation between press and 
party has been described by Groth*’ as either offiziell, designating the 
organ founded by a party as an instrument of propaganda, or offizids, 
meaning the voluntary press of opinion. What a newspaper reported 
and how it reported it depended upon what kind of party it was 
associated with, and the parties ranged from the sectarian to the 
secular. The city’s twenty-eight dailies varied in a number of char- 
acteristics along a continuum, moving from the newspaper pursuing 
a mission toward the newspaper responsive to a market. A survey of 
the Lindbergh news, as reported there, includes every type of jour- 
nal, for the story was so “big” that no newspaper, however consti- 
tuted, ignored it. The four ways of presenting the Lindbergh news 
may be taken to signalize position along the continuum. 


6 Berliner Illustrierte Nachtausgabe, May 14, 1932, p. 2. 


17 Otto Groth, Die Zeitung: Ein System der Zeitungskunde (Berlin and Leipzig: J. 
Bensheimer, 1928), Vol. I. 
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THE NEWS AS A SERMON 


_The Communist organ told the news in a way that was consistent 
with the outlook and constitution of a sectarian party mouthpiece. 
In 1932 the German branch of the Communist party was the 
largest outside of Russia, and Die Rote Fahne in 1929 was credited*® 
with a circulation of 92,000 subscribers, which, multiplied by family 
members, meant 300,000 readers. The German Communist party 
was not merely a vote-getting machine. Like a religious sect, it 
sought to dominate every interest of its members. It supported a 
daily paper to furnish them the “true” interpretation of events. The 
party aimed at making the public of the newspaper coextensive with 
the membership of the party,’® and tried to convince the members 
that it was disloyal and immoral to read the rival bourgeois press. 
For the sectarian party seeks to maintain moral isolation by exclud- 
ing competing patterns, recognizing in them the same threat to its 
authority which Bagehot says caused old oligarchies to hate trade— 
that 


the sudden impact of new thoughts and new examples breaks down the compact 
despotism of the single consecrated code, and leaves pliant and impressible man 


8 Wilhelm Carlé, Weltanschauung und Presse (Leipzig, Hirschfeld Verlag, 1931), p. 
75. The estimate is made in Albachary’s Marktzahlen fiir Reklameverbraucher, 1929. 
There are no reliable circulation statistics. 


19 Die Rote Fahne in 1932 was comparable to what Vorwdrts, the Social-Democratic 
organ, was before the legal disabilities of Socialists were removed. By 1918, having 
assumed the government, the Social-Democratic party had passed, as Kantorowicz 
puts it, completely from a sect to a party (Die Sosialdemokratische Presse Deutschlands 
[Tiibingen: Mohr, 1922], p. 8). Since there is more literature on the Social-Democratic 
press than on the Communist, one seeks information there that will throw light on the 
organization that is typical of a party while it is sectarian. It is pertinent to point out 
here that Lasalle and Bebel urged the founding of party-owned papers, which the 
former proposed, in 1871, to finance by selling ten-Taler shares among trade unionists. 
An early phase was the setting aside of part of the union dues to support a paper which 
the member automatically received. It was little more than a house organ then. Within 
this predetermined public the newspaper was a medium of agitation and encourage- 
ment. By making members’ contributions supply the income that advertising gives to 
bourgeois papers, Karl Kautsky maintained that the press would become one field 
wherein the contrast between the bourgeois world and the socialistic world could be 
made recognizable within the framework of the present order of society (Neue Zeit, 
Vol. XXII, p. 218, quoted by Kantorowicz, of. cit., p. 5). Die Rote Fahne, like the 
organs of the other extremist parties, claimed that go per cent of its sales were by sub- 
scription. Cf. Paul Kampfmeyer, Der Sozialdemokratische Pressedienst, pp. 6-7. 
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—such as he then is—to follow his unpleasant will without distinct guidance by 
hereditary morality and hereditary religion.” 


Very frequently Die Rote Fahne was given away, for indoctrina- 
tion was thought too important to wait on voluntary purchase. This 
means that the newspaper was not an enterprise in itself; it was a 
tract, important only because of its mission. In a secular society, 
where every article tends to compete on its merits in a market, to 
have a mission is likely to be a disadvantage, for it stands in the way 
of change. Since in founding and maintaining Die Rote Fahne as an 
offensive and defensive measure Karl Liebknecht and Rosa Luxem- 
burg had in mind the growth of the party and not the growth of the 
paper, it came about that they endowed it with a constitution that 
handicapped it as a newspaper. Editors were chosen by a press com- 
mission on the basis of their accomplishments as election cam- 
paigners, and not as newspapermen.” Moreover, the reward to the 
editor who could issue a telling “leading article’ was usually a nomi- 
nation as a party candidate,” and he was thus disposed to look upon 
the paper as a means to advancement in another sphere. He was 
likely to be more sensitive to the will of the party commission which 
supervised the organ than to the tastes of the readers. 

It was not surprising, therefore, that Die Rote Fahne was edited 
with conscientiousness and consistency at the expense of being inter- 


2° Walter Bagehot, Physics and Politics (London: Appleton, 1873), p. 39. 


* That the sectarian paper is not an end in itself is demonstrated by the method of 
selection of editors in the early days of the Social-Democratic party: “I was a candidate 
in a city of 180,000 inhabitants. The choice was narrow. First there were introductions, 
and then there was a test to show if I could speak in public, and on what subjects, held 
in the largest room. Then inquiries were made into my morals. And finally,—but only 
quite incidentally—came the question whether I could fill the post of editor satis- 
factorily” (Emil Rabold, Mitteilungen des Vereins Arbeiterpresse [1913], quoted by 
Kantorowicz, op. cil, p. 92). 


+2 “The social democratic editor is, before everything else, a political leader,” accord- 
ing to Kantorowicz (op. cit., p. 98). He goes on to say that, in 1912, 14 per cent of the 
Federal candidates of the Social-Democratic party were editors of party papers, while 
less than 2 per cent of the candidates of other parties were editors. In 1914, 55 editors, 
or 23 per cent of the 241 Social-Democratic editors in Germany were candidates for 
election to the Reichstag, which, as Kantorowicz remarks, means that the editor has 
little time for the paper (0. cit., pp. 102-3). 
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esting. Nothing extraneous to the party’s mission appeared in its 
pages. There was no serial story. The sport page reported the news 
of none but Communist sports clubs. Realizing that the advertiser 
and the advertisement exercise a certain control over the reader, and 
that they interpose an alien interest, the Communist editor accepted 
with reluctance the announcements of other than party members.’ 
The news was continually subordinated to prodding and proselytiz- 
ing. There was no “city page” where, in other Berlin dailies, miscel- 
laneous news of accidents, fires, crimes, and such matters of general 
interest were printed. ‘The forcefulness, the point, and the real life 
of the paper lies in another direction,—in agitation, in the propaga- 
tion of theory, polemics, and critiques. The day’s news is only im- 
portant as pedagogical material.””*4 

The Lindbergh case was interpreted in terms of Marxian ideology 
and used to point the invariable moral. Propaganda is worthless un- 
less it is read, and so the editor was constantly tempted to make 
concessions to vulgar curiosity, for which he had to answer to the 
press commission. Since any mention of the kidnapping would be 
sure to interest the readers, the news was accompanied by a large 
photograph of the child and given a page-wide headline, all in the 
hope of inducing the reader to read on into the sermon, which, in the 
example quoted, was six times as long. A sermon is a doctrinaire 
exposition built on premises on which the faithful agree. In the light 
of the premises a contemporary event is translated into the familiar 

23 Lasalle and Bebel thought that the party organ’s integrity would be threatened 
by the income from advertising and they tried to keep the early Social-Democratic 
papers free from it (Kantorowicz, op. cit., pp. 6, 7, 58). No party organ in Germany is so 
stringent now as to agree with Lasalle that advertising necessarily turns a paper into an 
“industrial speculation” (Uber die Feste, die Presse und den Frankfurter Abgeord- 
netentag, 1863,” Politische Reden und Schriften [ed. Erich Blum], I, 129). Of course, 
advertisers of certain classes of commodities know that it would not pay them to buy 
space in a workers’ paper, and the decision to keep out is made by them, not by the 
press commission. On the other hand, the principles of the party account for the ab- 
sence of several types of advertising that they could have and that are often found in 


papers read by low-income levels of the population, e.g., advertisements of money- 
lending, questionable literature. 

24 Comment on the old sectarian socialist press by Karl Leuthner, quoted by Kantor- 
owicz, op. cit., p. 41. Even the market reports were made to teach a lesson in party 
theory (Meynen and Reuter, Die deutsche Zeitung [Munich: Duncker und Humblot, 
1928], p. 183). 
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moral issue. Although the hearers know it all in advance and are 
never taken by surprise, the exhorter is under an inner compulsion 
to speak his piece to the bitter end. The pains taken to give his 
message the appearance of being new and striking ordinarily spend 
themselves in a promising opening paragraph. 

The crime had no intrinsic interest for the editor. Death, if of a 
Sacco or a Vanzetti, has a purpose, but what bearing has the tragedy 
of a bourgeois baby on the only thing that matters, the Revolution? 
For the propagandist cannot afford to write stories for their human 
interest; it makes readers reflective and sympathetic, but the party 
wants them unresting and doctrinaire. Told with human interest, 
the Lindbergh news would show an enemy outsider sharing the com- 
mon nature of man, and that threatens to mitigate the hatred of his 
class. The individual in communistic philosophy is inconsequential. 
Sectarianism, in Die Rote Fahne, showed itself as a policy of isolation, 
a kind of ethnocentrism, which denies worth to any human values 
outside of those that are instrumental to its objectives. It took the 
most relentlessly fanatical! press in the world to suppress the human 
and the tragic in the story and make all its implications political. 


THE NEWS AS A BULLETIN 


Apart from Die Rote Fahne, there were twelve official party organs 
published in Berlin in 1932. They did not exhibit as unified a char- 
acter as Die Rote Fahne because they were, for the most part, the 
spokesmen of more or less secular parties. The most interesting of 
them was Vorwdarts (‘“Forward”’) the organ of the Social-Democrats, 
for its career, beginning in 1884, has been bound up with the vicissi- 
tudes of a party that was once as uncompromising as the Communist 
party; indeed German Communism began as a faction in it. 

The Social-Democratic party was a proletarian movement that 
started in a labor union congress and ultimately, in 1918, achieved a 
dominant position in the state. The sectarian party urges revolu- 
tion; the secular party proposes reform. The more a party is at peace 
with the status quo the less agitating and doctrinaire its press. The 
revolutionary party’s worst fate, as Sorel’s has pointed out, is to get 


%s Georges Sorel, “Letter to Daniel Halevy” in Reflections on Violence (New York: 
Huebsch, 1914), p. 40. 
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into office, for then it dies as a revolutionary party; the exigencies of 
administration force it into compromises at the expense of its doc- 
trine. Consequently, as the Social-Democratic party turned its at- 
tention from revolution to reform the party newspapers took on a 
new character. 

The path of the Social-Democratic party from the sect to the party and on to 

the mass movement leads, in the case of its press, from the union organ to the 
propaganda organ and on to the modern newspaper. But in history the separate 
epochs are not sharply divided, and that holds true of the history of the Social- 
Democratic party press. 
When the sect becomes a denomination its adherents achieve a meas- 
ure of private life. In the same way, the subscriber to the party 
organ finds himself emancipated from the didactic editor as the party 
grows increasingly secular, and this is the more true if the party 
succeeds to power. Then, unless the party has a monopoly of power, 
the party politician is replaced in the editorial rooms by the pro- 
fessional journalist. Nazi papers in Germany and Pravda in Russia 
never made the change. No longer an uncompromising propaganda 
sheet, the party paper emerges as a journal of opinion. In order to 
gain an audience for its views it seeks to popularize itself. 

This was a transition that was most spectacularly effected in the 
case of the Socialist Jewish Daily Forward, of New York, when 
Abraham Kahn took over the editorship. It was dying of intellec- 
tualism and dogma.?’ He trebled its circulation in two months by 
substituting human interest for doctrine. Since readers are bored 
and alienated by controversial articles which they find hard to fol- 
low, he used short news stories and, in particular, the Bintelbrief 

*% Kantorowicz, op. cit., p. 8. Since the party’s founding its program has year by year 
been more reconcilable with the democratic rather than the socialistic state. The Pro- 
gram of 1925 declared “Socialism is irreconcilable with domination by force and cannot 


be accomplished by such means. Its foundation is democracy” (quoted by Carlé, op. 
cit., p. 82). 

27 Since Goebbels has undertaken the tutelage of the press in the Third Reich, cir- 
culation has fallen off. Between December and April, 1933-34, after a year of National 
Socialism, the circulation of Berlin newspapers declined by more than 75,000. Der 
Angriff, Goebbels’ Berlin daily, declined to 94,200 in December, 1933, to 68,600 in 
February, and to 60,000 in March. Officials have voiced naive complaints that people 
will not read “co-ordinated” newspapers, but little freedom is allowed them to become 
anything but acquiescent propaganda sheets. See Frederic Schumann, The Nazi Dic- 
tatorship (New York: Knopf, 1935), pp. 304-6. 
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(“Letters to the Editor”) as a means of laying before the East Side 
Jews what their economic and religious problems actually were. The 
personal letters, because they were so true, so human, and so dis- 
tressingly familiar, secured the Socialist organ readers who were not 
political sympathizers, and the paper actually made a profit. But 
Forward ceased “‘to be only the organ of the doctrinaires and became 
an instrument of .... a new culture, based on the common life of 
man.’”* The change may be stated as a shift in the balance between 
the important and the interesting. 

In Berlin, Vorwdrts was edited with less penetration, but the staff 
did convert it from a union organ to a family newspaper, by printing 
supplementary sections on books, games, fashions, and housekeeping 
to interest women and young people, and an evening edition modeled 
on a successful boulevard sheet. It went further in its trafficking 
with the world by endeavoring to sell the evening edition to anony- 
mous buyers on the street corners, and it solicited advertisements. 
When it has reached that point the sectarian organ has all but turned 
into a commercial newspaper.” 

Berlin’s twelve party organs of 1932 may be located at various 


points along this line of progression from press of opinion to com- 
mercial press. 

In Berlin the pure party organ was threatened by the competition 
of the offizias newspapers, the voluntary journals of opinion.*° They 


28 Robert E. Park, The Immigrant Press and Its Control (Harper Bros., 1922), 
Pp. 109. 

29 By 1931 there were ten times as many voters for the Social-Democrats’ list as 
there were party members. Since many of them were interested in the official state- 
ments, without being thoroughgoing converts, the paper inclined to a moderation of 
statement that was absent before the party came to power (Carlé, op. cit., p. 172). The 
editor-in-chief of Vorwdrts, Friedrich Stampfer, was an experienced politician but an 
able journalist, too. His colleagues were mostly newspapermen who were specialists 
(Groth, op. cit., Il, 429; Meynen and Reuter, of. cit., p. 56). As its circulation grew, 
Die Rote Fahne took display advertising, but strong political control prevented its 
yielding as to doctrine. 

3° Besides Vorwdrts and its evening edition, Der Abend, the party organs were: 
Berlin am Morgen, a Communist paper, more popular and local than Die Rote Fahne; 
Der Angriff, Goebbels’ Berlin publication; Die neue preussische Kreus-Zeitung, spokes- 
man of the Stahlhelm, a monarchistic military organization; Der Reichsbote, ‘Christian 
national daily for evangelical Germany, for Faith and Home, Christianity and Father- 
land”; Die tdgliche Rundschau, organ of the Protestant and nationalistic Christian Social 


| 
| | 
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were the most independent, the most enterprising, and by far the 
largest in the Reich. Most of the dailies in this class belonged to two 
great publishing houses, which did an enormous business in adver- 
tising, printing, and book publishing. Not being bound to any politi- 
cal organization, their owners were free to experiment with them. 
This was a rare situation in Germany and perhaps only possible in a 
large city. Out of it there issued a modernized newspaper that 
stressed news as well as comment. It was much influenced by Ameri- 
can patterns. It was a type adapted to the habits of a metropolitan 
populace, which buys newspapers on stands and reads them in 
streetcars and subways. By being more diversified, by printing more 
advertising, and, especially, more news, it attracted wide sale among, 


People’s Service party; Die deutsche Tageszeitung, organ of the Christian National 
Peasant and Agrarian People’s party; Die deutsche allgemeine Zeitung, conservative and 
nationalistic, once the mouthpiece of Bismarck, then Stinnes, then the state of Prussia; 
Der Deutsche, organ of the Catholic Trade Unions; Germania, spokesman, in 1932, of 
Briining and the Berlin Catholic Union; Die mdrkische Volkszeitung, a more popular 
Catholic paper for the less well-to-do than Germania’s readers; Die deutsche Zeitung, a 
Nationalist party propaganda sheet. Most of these papers claimed to sell 80 or go per 
cent of their output by subscription. Some of them, being the organs of very small 
parties, had circulations between six and seven thousand. 

There were seven offiizés papers. Two were business papers: Die Bérsen Zeitung, 
official daily of the stock market, and Der Bérsen Courier, which was Republican, while 
the former was Nationalistic. Mosse and Ullstein are the two syndicates, of which the 
former’s papers were: Das Berliner Tageblatt, a “world newspaper,” with a Sunday 
circulation of a quarter-million; Die Berliner Volks-Zeitung for “the Democratic Klein- 
biirger,”” whose evening edition, at four pfennigs, was the cheapest in the city; Die 
Berliner Morgenzeitung, smaller and more popular than the Tageblatt. These and the 
Ullstein papers were Republican. Ullstein issued: Die Vossische Zeitung, which carried 
no classified advertising and no photographs and was Berlin’s oldest paper; Die Morgen- 
post, the largest paper in Germany, for the kleiner Mann, with a circulation said to be 
half a million, carried pages of classified and department-store advertising. 

Ullstein and Mosse papers enjoyed most of the department-store advertising and 
they issued quarterly notarial statements of circulation, probably for the same reason 
that American papers do, to gain the advertisers’ confidence. From a study of the 
newspaper yearbooks, it seems safe to say that the offziell papers circulated in tens of 
thousands, but the offiziés in hundreds of thousands. The former were particularly 
secretive about their size, as a result of their traditional indifference to advertising and 
the fear lest circulation statistics betray the party’s strength or weakness. 

The business papers had political opinions, but they tried to capture readers on the 
basis of professional interests. The business intelligencer, in the long run, is bound to 
be secular, for it is only of value if it admits no loyalty beyond loyalty to the truth of 
its reports. 


| 
| | 
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not only the city’s hordes of politically unorganized, but the sub- 
scribers to party organs as well. 

It is not surprising that the founders of the Ullstein and Mosse 
syndicates were Jewish. The Jew, because in Germany he has had 
to depend on resourcefulness to advance himself, has played the réle 
of innovator, and it was he who introduced the commercial news- 
paper which cuts across party lines and appeals to a wide public. 
The “German type” of journal is thought of as the small exclusive 
party paper, but the financial success of these others was a persistent 
influence toward the secularization of all the press, and, eventually, 
as Hitler rightly divined, toward what he calls Asphaltkultur (“pave- 
ment culture’’), a term that connotes “rational cosmopolitan civiliza- 
tion,” which is hated and feared by the Nazis as the despoiler of the 
folk-spirit in national life. 

Berlin’s offiziell and offizids dailies printed Lindbergh news as a 
bulletin of just the essential facts, like the statement issued to the 
American police to notify them of the crime. This is the convention 
that is appropriate in reporting events that are important to the 
subscriber. Yet the abduction of a baby several thousand miles away 
was hardly of importance to the ordinary Berlin reader, who was not 
used to seeing even local crime “played up,” and the inappropriate- 
ness and unconventionality of the item no doubt account for the 
annoyance that was often expressed at the repeated mention of the 
case. Thus there was an anomaly in the use of the bulletin form in 
reporting the Lindbergh case, for the facts issued from Hopewell and 
New York were primarily intended for publication in American pa- 
pers, which exploit the human interest in the news in order to attract 
the total public. 

Regarding themselves as public documents, the newspapers that 
called themselves national organs and world intelligencers fulfilled 
their purpose by making a bare record of the news. The offizids 
dailies printed more local news, but because they considered the 
news as important as political homilies and were using the news to 
enlarge their circulation, they supplied their readers with fuller and 
more frequent bulletins on the case and placed them in more promi- 
nent positions in the paper. 


| 
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THE NEWS AS A HUMAN-INTEREST STORY 


The Lindbergh news appeared as human-interest stories in the 
boulevard press. This term designated four papers* specializing in 
sport and theater news, that were read at coffee-time in restaurants 
and at the races. They published political news, as the others did, in 
the partisan spirit, but their readers outnumbered the voters of the 
parties they supported. They were not regarded as a political force. 
Just how such newspapers took form in a world where the newspaper 
is thought of as a political instrument is demonstrated by the history 
of Der Lokalanzeiger (‘Local Advertiser’). 

Der Lokalanzeiger was founded by August Scherl in 1883. He was 
a theatrical director who remained a showman after he turned pub- 
lisher. He began the paper as a small weekly circular of classified 
advertising, particularly of employment. This attracted white-collar 
and working-class readers. An exciting serial romance went with the 
advertising. Then he added local news of fires, accidents, suicides, 
and the like and made it a daily newspaper. He built up a news- 
gathering service, printed photographs, cooking recipes, and letters 
to the editor and ran a daily column of free legal advice. He did what 
any publisher does who has no political backing but wants to attract 
the greatest possible number of readers; he ignored conventions, 
tried experiments—the boulevard paper has been called ‘“‘the dare- 
devil among newspapers’’—and made everything he printed pass the 
test: “Will people like it?” The person he wanted to please was 
“the little man,” the mass public. Ten years after its founding Der 
Lokalanzeiger was the largest newspaper in Berlin; in twenty years it 
boasted 150,000 subscribers, far more than most papers had in 1932. 
All this was accompanied by a noisy campaign to advertise the daily 
to readers and to cultivate the market in classified advertising. 


3* Ullstein issued a boulevard sheet called Die Berliner Zeitung am Mittag, or, com- 
monly, Die B.Z. It was Republican. The monarchistic Scherl Syndicate published three, 
Der Lokalanzeiger, Der Tag, and Die Illustrierte Nachtausgabe. Der Tag, the most con- 
ventional, is alone a morning paper. Party organs are morning papers, except for the 
evening edition of Vorwdrts which was lighter in tone and put out to keep party mem- 
bers away from the influence of the evening issues of the offiziés papers and the boule- 
vard sheets. 


3? Groth of. cit., I, 258 and II, 536-37. Scherl and his paper parallel Northcliffe and 
his Answers to Correspondents, founded in 1888. Scherl was an admirer of Northcliffe. 
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In 1913 the Scherl concern was bought by the government and 
Der Lokalanzeiger was put in the hands of a committee which de- 
cided it should ‘“‘no longer be a paper for news and sensation, but an 
elevated journal with good economic and political articles.’’’3 By 
1916 this well-intentioned policy had brought a deficit of ten million 
marks, for there were plenty of elevated papers and the transforma- 
tion made no new patrons for Der Lokalanzeiger; it did cost it its old 
friends. The Scherl Press was then taken over by Hugenberg, a busi- 
ness man associated with the Krupp Steel Works, who ran as presi- 
dential candidate in 1932 on the Monarchistic ticket. Though pro- 
fessing a distaste for the principles which had made the Scherl papers 
great and rich, he saw it was profitable to conserve “the Scherl 
spirit.” The formula of journalism that he arrived at was distinctly 
un-German and commercial: 

The higher the level of a newspaper the smaller its circle of readers. Thus the 
level must be based on the taste of the masses. The technique of sensationalism 
.... Which Northcliffe perfected as “the technique of the talking point’”’ must 
be developed,—meaning the art of directing the attention of wide circles of 
people to one event for one day with magnetic power In this way circula- 
tion is attained, which then brings the most important desideratum, advertise- 


ments. For the income from advertising is the principal revenue of a great 
newspaper.+4 


He directed that the papers were to be written simply and adapted 
in make-up for sale on the street rather than by subscription. In- 
evitably the technique of the talking point resulted in a paper that 
was pastime reading-matter for the boulevard and café public, and 
not taken very seriously, even in its political columns.** The mood 
which the traditional papers kept for the feuilleton pervaded every 
page, even the front page, where, eight times in two months, Die 


33 Carlé, op. cit., pp. 157-58. 

34 Quoted by Carlé, op. cit., pp. 157-58. Though professing to ignore the ethical 
mission of the German newspaper, Hugenberg did act as though he believed in it, since 
during his candidacy he used the papers like a hustings for his speeches and placards. 

3s Twenty-two per cent of the quarter-million readers given Der Lokalanzeiger by 
Albachary’s Directory in 1929 were reached by newsstands (Groth, of. cit., I, 258). 
Seventy-eight per cent of the readers were subscribers—much more than the number of 
votes cast for the Deutschnational ticket, which it supported (Carlé, of. cit., p. 160). 
Ullstein’s offizids paper, Die Vossische Zeitung, claimed 66,350 readers in 1927, but their 
boulevard paper, Die B.Z. claimed 186,000. 
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B.Z., which is edited in the same spirit, put Lindbergh news instead 
of national affairs. 

Though they were nominally news dispatches, the boulevard 
sheets’ Lindbergh reports told how the child’s parents felt through 
the ordeal. The inferences about the event as a personal experience 
help the reader to appreciate it. But they are not facts of the same 
order as the facts—like that of the ransom-paying—given by the 
bulletins of the political press. Not the practical problem, but the 
person in the news, is put in the forefront and the kidnapping is 
presented in terms of his suffering. In the boulevard press the indi- 
vidual, with his private sentiments, his anxieties, and his common 
human nature, was the important thing. 

Told with imagination and intuition, the Lindbergh news became 
more like a fiction story from one of the popular weeklies than like 
the news of the other papers. For the reader, riding in the subway or 
sitting over his coffee, did not buy the paper for a practical purpose 
in his réle as elector; he only wanted distraction. And he got it ina 
paper that ranged far afield for stories of personal experiences which 
he could understand as a human being, since, as such, he moved in a 


larger world than the local political arena. Like the “‘yellow” press 
in the United States, the boulevard papers secured enormous circula- 
tion by making the news into literature. 


THE NEWS AS A THRILLER 


Berlin had three picture papers** in 1932. They were boulevard 
sheets, but in a class commonly distinguished by the name Revolver- 
blétter, because they printed photographs of the scenes of crime. 
They were a recent phenomenon and appeared only in Berlin, like 
the American tabloids which subsist in only a few of the largest 
cities. The class may be exemplified by its most thoroughgoing mem- 


3 Das Zwilf-Uhr Blatt was a noon paper specializing in news of the race track. Das 
Acht-Uhr Abendblatt, a Mosse paper, ran a half-page photograph on page 1 to advertise 
Lindbergh news. Tempo, Ullstein’s boulevard paper, had more pictures than any other 
Berlin paper. Die Welt am Abend was the Communists’ sport and picture paper. Its 
place in the series was nearer the political papers than the others were, yet it printed a 
good deal of local news, just because it was interesting. It referred to the Lindbergh case 
on twenty days; Die Rote Fahne on five. In all four, the same item, a suicide pact, or the 
Lindbergh case, for example, was frequently featured on page 1 as Big News. Such 
concurrence on a piece of non-political news was very rare in journals of opinion. 
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ber, Das Zwélf-Uhr Blatt (“The Twelve-O’Clock Paper’’), founded 
in 1918. 

Except for the fact that it reported news and appeared every day, 
there was almost nothing in common between this Revolverblatt, at 
one pole, and the political papers at the other. A noon paper with 
offices in the bright-lights district of Berlin, it was a purely com- 
mercial enterprise, ready to exploit any interest whatsoever that the 
boulevard public might manifest. It made sport of the thing held 
most sacred by “the German press,” by running a betting contest on 
the returns of the presidential election. Ordinarily politics was ig- 
nored in favor of exciting general news. There was no leading article. 
It was principally a sporting sheet with a survey of cabarets, vaude- 
villes, and motion pictures which comprised the only routine news. 
The advertising was inconsiderable. What there was came from 
places of amusement and physical culture schools, with some dubious 
announcements from skin doctors, pawnshops, and purveyors of 
erotic books and “art” postcards. There were daily instalments of 
a murder mystery. 

News value in the American sense was recognized by position on 
the front or back page and by a series of headlines in red and black 
ink. The best material for the paper was photographs of accidents, 
fires, suicides, trials, and crimes, a great many of which were local. 
One column on the front page was devoted to reading matter and 
three to photographs. 

The Lindbergh news was reported by photographs on the front 
and back page with an explanatory line below to relate the latest de- 
velopment. This is the most sensational of all ways of telling the 
news. For it is a shock to the reader to see a photograph of a baby 
with his birthday cake—a picture that was very popular with the 
American papers, too—and to learn in fifty words that this child has 
been kidnapped for ransom, murdered, and finally discovered, a 
nearly unrecognizable corpse, not far from his parents’ house. 

Apparently the readers’ interest lagged unless something unusual- 
ly sensational happened. But on days when the editor had exciting 
news, the illustrations reported it in an elemental way that almost 
succeeded in making not only imagination but literacy unnecessary. 
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This was the guise in which it was acceptable matter for Das Zwilf- 
Uhr Blatt because it could give a pleasurable thrill to a numerous 
public of lethargic, blasé city folk. 


THE NEWS AND THE STORY 


Here were four different kinds of news-reporting, but they all had 
their inception in that police broadcast from Trenton. 

Whereas the American daily is an omnibus, publishing editorials, 
advertisements, news, and stories based on news, most Berlin papers 
tended to specialize.37 Thus the organ of the sectarian party turned 
everything into editorial; the independent press of opinion empha- 
sized news and advertising; and the boulevard papers gave first place 
to entertaining matter. The emphasis corresponded to the aspect of 
the reader which the newspaper served. The sermon was intended 
for an exclusive subscribing circle of party members. It presented 
the news as something which called for action, and hastened to sup- 
ply a solution in terms of a political program. The bulletin was 
addressed to a larger body of citizens as men of affairs, and it repre- 
sented the case as a problem in crime detection. With its external 
view of the affair, it caused the reader to make judgments about 
American lawlessness and perhaps to ask, as one newspaper did, 
“Can that happen in Berlin?” In each case the interest was manipu- 
lative or technical. For these papers specialized in the things that 
were important news to their readers, and news is in a universe of 
discourse, corresponding to the relatively small field in which the 
reader acts and lives in his mind. The inescapable fact of universal 
preoccupation with the affair compelled the editor to admit the news 
to his columns, but he did so by referring it to the familiar world of 
thought and action. But in the human-interest story and the thriller 
the intention was not to incite to action, but to divert the reader. 
They were printed to build up circulation by attracting and enter- 
taining people of every party and occupation. Therefore the reader 
was conceived of as a person and not in any special aspect. 


37 It was stated at the Institut fiir Zeitungskunde in Berlin that it was a common 
habit to supplement the reading of one paper, say a morning political paper, with an- 
other, probably a boulevard sheet, in the afternoon. There is no research on the subject, 
however. 
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In the United States, newspapermen unanimously recognized 
these events as making “the greatest human-interest story of the 
decade.’’ Indeed they have declared again and again that news about 
lost children is “naturally” a good human-interest story, and they 
cite famous stories by Weddoc, E. E. Hill, and Julian Ralph as in- 
stances. But their view of the matter is grounded in the conception 
of journalism that has been universal in America ever since Bennett 
exploited the editorial privilege to make popular literature for the 
masses. The German papers, with their wide diversity of types, dem- 
onstrate that the news is given the form appropriate to the news- 
paper that prints it. What will be made of it depends on the news- 
paper that prints it; it does not lie in the intrinsic nature of the 
event. 

When, however, a paper exists to promulgate some political or 
theological abstraction, it attributes importance to only those eccen- 
tric aspects of men and events that promote its ends. Though such 
objectives are invariably stated in terms of the welfare and happi- 
ness of all, there is no stopping to count the cost if an individual is 
sacrificed to them. It is in the newspaper that has no exalted mission 


and only mercenary motives that the focus of attention is the person 
and the things he thinks important. 
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THE CONFLICT OF CASTE AND CLASS 
IN AN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


CHARLES S. JOHNSON 


ABSTRACT 

Negro labor made its earliest significant shift from field to factory in the first notable 
industry in the South, the manufacture of tobacco. The Negro eagerly sought employ- 
ment in the industry and ay 3, per the period of slavery held high a monopoly of 
tobacco work establishing a fixed association of Negroes and tobacco. With each ad- 
vance in machinery there has been an increase in white male and female labor, and 
Negro workers have held only those jobs secured to them by low wages, disagreeable 
dust, and by tasks regarded as too heavy for native-born white Americans. The Negro 
worker is by tradition to “‘stay in his place,” but his place is pong cantenet narrowed. 
The race tradition with its ritual of segregation, regarded by white workers as natural 
and by the Negro workers as traditional, is used by the industry to keep the two groups 
actively and impotently in conflict. The present working relation of constant bicker- 
ing and confusion does not present a solid labor front competent to bargain with capital. 

Tobacco holds a unique place in American history. It was the 
first commercial staple crop of any consequence, and its manufacture 
became the first notable industry in the South. It helped to shape 
the social as well as the economic institutions of the colony of Vir- 
ginia and, through the export trade with England, ultimately sup- 
plied an economic basis for American independence itself. Despite 
its ultimate value as a commercial crop, tobacco production would 
have scarcely had the economic importance it so early gained with- 
out the slave labor which multiplied its profits. Thus began an early 
and significant association of Negro labor with the commodity, which 
extended from cultivation of the plant, through the stages of leaf 
preparation, to the manufacture of the finished commodity. 

Just as free labor drove out slavery in Pennsylvania, where there 
was no such suitable commercial staple, slavery drove out free and 
indentured labor in Virginia, where a staple crop flourished. The 
tobacco factories in Richmond, Petersburg, and Lynchburg early be- 
came commercial institutions of no little importance in the life of the 
state and of the region. An interesting feature of these early indus- 
tries was the transfer of Negro labor from field to factory. Negro 
labor, slave and free, performed a large share of the manufacturing 
work. 
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One of the effects of slavery was to leave the Negro at emancipa- 
tion with a more or less complete monopoly of certain types of la- 
bor. Some of these were trades requiring a very considerable degree 
of skill. Certain tasks which had been customarily performed by 
Negroes during slavery were regarded, after slavery had been abol- 
ished, as Negro jobs which no white man could perform without some 
loss of caste. 

The effect of slavery was to attach a social stigma to almost any 
kind of manual labor, but especially that which required patient sub- 
mission to a fixed routine, and to the arbitrary control of the over- 
seer or his successor, the boss. 

If the stigma of slave work provided a certain protection to Negro 
workers against the competition of free white labor, tobacco manu- 
facturing differed from other kinds of slave work in so far as it af- 
forded the Negroes engaged in it some social distinction, and some 
opportunities they did not have elsewhere. It differed from planta- 
tion work in being an urban industry, and in being in immediate de- 
pendence upon a money economy. Leased slaves earned a weekly 
wage, even though they could not appropriate it. Free Negroes 
found in it one uncontested source of income, and slaves, by over- 
time work and wages, could at times purchase their own freedom. 
Lott Carey, the Negro missionary who distinguished himself in the 
Liberian colonization movement, purchased himself and his wife 
in this manner. The widely known Negro minister, John Jasper, 
who antedated Voliva in his fervent conviction that the sun revolved 
about the earth, was converted in a tobacco factory. 

The story of John Jasper, who grew up before the Civil War, 
throws a great deal of light upon the character of the relations in the 
factories in this earlier period. He was a stemmer and, in his own 
words, could outstem any hand in the place. At his bench one day, 
after weeks of brooding, he became hysterical with religious emotion. 
The foreman, who was one of the poor white class, was unsym- 
pathetic. The owner, on the other hand, whom he called ‘Mars 
Sam,” although more his employer than his owner, was an ardent 
Baptist, and was deeply moved by Jasper’s conversion and, weeping 
with him, gave him a holiday to communicate his fervor to anyone 
else who would listen. 

The cold and not infrequently hostile relations between the Negro 
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and the propertyless white class had, characteristically, its offset in 
the white propertied group in this industry, and the relations be- 
tween white proprietor and the Negro laborer were comparable to 
the familiar relations of domestic slave and master. Indeed, during 
the early history of the industry Negroes were on a more comfortable 
basis with the owners than with the white workers, because they were 
actually a part of the owners’ capital. Free white workers were in 
competition with the owners for a share of this wealth. This fact 
is significant because it is an incident of the long, though silent, 
competition of Negro labor, under the institution of slavery, with 
free white labor. The occupational restriction which slavery and 
caste imposed upon the Negro tended to give work in tobacco a spe- 
cial dignity. Negroes sought this occupation, and in it they were 
free to rise, within limits. It was an occupation which their children 
inherited. Habits of life were more or less adjusted to the demands of 
the industry. Moreover, in this work they had some sort of vested 
interest. 

Throughout the period of slavery the Negro workers held high 
monopoly of the tobacco work, even though only a comparatively 
few received personal profit from it. So well established had this 
association been that it survived, only slightly altered, for many 
years after the legal status of the Negro laborer had changed with the 
transition from slavery to freedom. Hogshead-handlers, prizers, 
pickers, searchers, and stemmers remain today almost exclusively 
Negroes. Before the industry had gained its present rational or- 
ganization and technical complexity, there were other hand processes 
besides stemming, involving a certain amount of skill, which were 
performed by Negroes. Under these conditions exceptional dexter- 
ity brought them a higher wage than any other industry was capable 
of yielding. In 1860, for example, tobacco factories in Petersburg 
and Richmond, Virginia, paid leased or free Negro laborers about 
$225 a year in addition to their keep. In fact, one Negro worker is 
reported to have earned as much as $900 in a single year. Twenty 
years after the close of the war certain classes of Negro workers in 
the factories were receiving from $9.00 to $14.50 a week—amounts 
exceeding the level of Negro earnings in industry today under condi- 
tions of open competition. 

Considering its unique history, the tobacco industry offers a pecu- 
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liarly interesting illustration of the character assumed by the class 
struggle when complicated by racial antagonisms and caste tradi- 
tion. A class struggle is implicit in the free competition on which 
capitalism and the capitalistic organization of industry is based. 
But in the early period of the tobacco industry the classes had all the 
features and limitations of a caste. New conditions inherent in the 
industry itself, and changes in the formal status of the Negro workers, 
have created conditions under which typical economic classes have 
developed and are now seeking to function. In the tobacco manu- 
facturing industry, with its white and Negro workers, the class align- 
ment, because of the persistence of the caste tradition, has been im- 
perfectly achieved. Social habits and customs change less rapidly 
than artifacts and the division of labor incidental to the expansion 
of industry. 

A modern industry is too complex and changes too rapidly to sus- 
tain a caste system. The progressive substitution of machinery for 
hand processes has created new tasks and destroyed old and honor- 
able skills. With each advance in machinery there has been an in- 
crease in white male and female labor. Lacking the protection of 
that caste sentiment which preserved to the Negro jobs in which he 
once seemed to have some sort of vested interest, these workers have 
found themselves holding only those jobs which were “secured” to 
them by low wages, disagreeable dust, and by tasks regarded as too 
heavy for native-born white Americans. 

Curiously enough, the existing racial division in work is rational- 
ized by both white and Negro workers in essentially the same terms. 
A white worker who had come into one of the factory towns some 
years before from farm labor explained the racial division of labor as 
something having a biological basis. He said: “The niggers handle 
the dirty work. A white man couldn’t get in there. The niggers al- 
ways done the heavy, hot work. They stand it better.” 

In like manner, a Negro prizer, doing heavy work, assumed that 
these jobs fell to Negroes because they alone could sustain them. He 
said: ‘The white men work alongside of us, but they do the light 
and we do the heavy work. They couldn’t do the kind of work we 
do. We go carrying around iron racks weighing from ninety pounds 
up. That would kill the whites.” 
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But this same man was confused by reports of a different situation 
in a region which, incidentally, lacked the race and caste tradition of 
the Old South. He said: “They tell me that the white man does the 
prizing work in St. Louis, where they work all whites, but these kinds 
of whites couldn’t stand this work. No, Sir!” 

If the exigencies of the economic system have given Negroes and 
whites the common interests of members of the same economic class, 
traditions supported by the familiar racial fictions and enforced by 
racial etiquette have continued to maintain the moral isolation of the 
races. It is the undercurrent of hostility which this isolation of the 
two groups inevitably fosters and the festering suspicions, which are 
more or less justified by the use which can be made of this internal 
conflict by the industry itself, that keep these two groups actively 
and impotently in conflict. 

One of the most widespread expressions of prevailing racial atti- 
tudes is racial segregation. Segregation, even enforced by distinc- 
tions that are little more than symbolic, is regarded as of vital im- 
portance to the normal equilibrium, and, generally, to the best in- 
terests of both races. The traditional racial sentiments are shared 
fully and felt deeply by the workers, and especially by the white 
workers, who regard the practice of segregation as essential not 
merely to their own economic security but also to their racial and 
social status. The Negro workers, more or less resigned to their sta- 
tion, seek for themselves whatever security they can gain from a less 
exacting wage scale, from the uncomplaining performance of dis- 
agreeable tasks, from the moral support which casual personal rela- 
tions with employers afford them, and from occasional benevolent 
sentiments of the more influential elements of the white population. 
The significance of this triangular relationship between the Negro, 
the employer group, and the white-worker group occasionally finds 
expression in embittered comment like that of a white worker who 
accused one firm of favoring Negroes. He said: ‘‘They like the nig- 
ger better, pay him less, treat him worse, kick and cuss him around, 
and the nigger’ll take it.”’ 

In carrying out the traditional racial policy segregation of workers 
is practiced in most of the plants, but the form varies widely between 
plants, according to circumstances. The most common and wide- 
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spread form is the natural one, which follows the racial division of 
occupations. As noted earlier, the Negroes perform most of the work 
up to the point of manufacture and the white workers most of the 
work from fabrication to the market. That this occupational segre- 
gation is more a matter of caste and custom than of skill and capacity 
is indicated by the fact that there are numbers of white stemmers, 
traditionally a Negro’s job, in Louisville, and of Negro making- 
machine operators, ordinarily a white man’s job, in Winston-Salem 
and other cities. 

All the supervisory posts are held by white workers, except in one 
notable instance in Louisville, where there are Negro foreman over 
Negro workers. White workers hold practically all the jobs in the 
plants classified as standard crafts. Negroes hold practically all the 
jobs regarded as menial, such as general-labor, porters’, and cleaners’ 
jobs. 

A variety of types of physical segregation exists. In some in- 
stances—as, for example, in many of the Richmond plants—there 
are entirely separate buildings for the different races. In Winston- 
Salem, Durham, and Reidsville segregation is effected by separation, 
allocation of Negro and white workers to different workrooms, even 
when the occupational tasks are not different; sometimes by assign- 
ment of these groups to separate sides of the same room, and even 
by separate rows in the same room. The principle of racial separation 
is preserved in plants in at least two cities by day and night shifts. 
In that case a white and a Negro group do the same work on the 
same machines but are employed on different shifts. In one instance 
the Negro workers had the preferred shift. 

Not all processes adjust themselves easily to strict racial separa- 
tion. While broad occupational divisions are possible, there are yet 
other kinds of work with divergent requirements, for parts of which 
Negroes prove more useful. For example, on one plant on the same 
machines Negroes sacked while whites booked, and at another 
Negroes tagged while whites changed the knives, and in still another 
plant Negroes were hopper-feeders on machines operated by white 
men. When a heavy and a light task, or a pleasant and a disagree- 
able task, are combined, there may be racial segregation of the tasks 
without spatial separation. 
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There are conditions under which spatial segregation is not feasi- 
ble, as when two connected processes are so close that they must be 
performed in the same room. A single Negro may be given a machine 
at the end of a room in which all other operators are white. Or, again, 
in one case noted the spirit of segregation may be appeased by pro- 
viding separate doors to the same workroom. 

It is interesting to note that, although practically many forms of 
segregation are employed, in every case the particular form in use at 
a time and place is regarded by white workers as part of the natural 
order, and by the Negro workers as traditional and unalterable. 
Race relations in the plant rest with a certain finality upon the cus- 
tomary basis, whatever it may be. Moreover, on certain types of 
segregated work the rationalizations in terms of special racial abil- 
ities and instincts are made and adopted by the workers themselves, 
although these assumptions are frequently not in accord with the 
facts. A white worker in Richmond expressed the opinion that it 
would cause a race war if a Negro were put on a machine, but there 
are actually not only in Richmond but in the other cities covered by 
a recent investigation some Negroes on machines. 

To preserve proper relations it is deemed most important to the 
white workers that Negro workers “keep their place.” This refers 
not merely to the Negro’s place in the occupational hierarchy but 
to the necessity of maintaining the social and ceremonial distance 
between which local custom prescribes. At a Durham plant a white 
worker objected to the fact that white and Negro packers worked 
together on the same task: “You see, the southern man knows how 
to get along with the niggers. If they don’t stay in their place you 
take a club and kill em. Of course they shouldn’t work together in 
this way.” 

Another white worker, a union member, further revealed the caste 
motive in the present racial attitude of some white workers when he 
said: “I wouldn’t work with niggers on the same kind of work. I 
don’t think a nigger ought to make as much as a white man. It just 
won’t do. Give a nigger a little money and he’s a ‘big Ike’ right 
then. He’d want to come to the same cafés youdo. You can’t reason 
with a nigger when he’s got a little bit of money in his pocket.” 

Far from the ideal of a solid labor front competent to bargain with 
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capital, the present working relation is one of constant bickering 
flux, and confusion. The more highly developed the establishment, 
the more complex the race relations, because of the difficulty of en- 
forcing the racial etiquette in each new situation created by internal 
physical adjustments. In the smaller and industrially less elaborated 
establishments racial sentiments are less disturbed by technological 
and organizational changes. 

In one plant, for example, there is a white night shift and a Negro 
day shift working on the same machines. The white workers wanted 
the day shift and the Negroes wanted the white pay rates. In an- 
other plant three white girls were displaced by Negroes. In one 
plant the white workers were certain that a riot would result if Ne- 
groes were ever put on machine work. In an adjoining plant they 
were on machines, and under another company nearly a hundred 
Negroes were placed on machines without an outbreak. In this case 
it was said all the workers were afraid of the foreman. The Negroes 
have, in some instances, complained about “‘poor whites” from the 
country, willing to begin at less than even the Negro scale of pay. 
The white workers, in another instance, complained that an old 
“fogey”’ superintendent “wouldn’t give the white boys a break.” 

Effective labor organization is, under the circumstances, impossi- 
ble. Negroes heartily distrust the white union members, and not 
without reason. The white workers distrust the Negro’s understand- 
ing of union principles, and his disposition to submit to union dis- 
cipline. What is more important, they are unwilling to have Negro 
workers receive the same pay for the same kind of work. As one of 
them put it: “Give a nigger the same money, and he gets uppity; 
he’ll want to come in a café and eat with you.” 

The closest approach to traditional union policy that the white 
unionists were willing to concede was separate closed shops. This is 
another expression of the policy of separate unions. The comment of 
a white worker on this proposal was: ‘“They never will get as much 
as us though. The Company couldn’t afford that.’”’ However, during 
the worst year of the depression the company was able to pay divi- 
dends of over $1,500 per worker over the average of $600 which the 
workers earned in wages." 


* This wide discrepancy between the annual wage of the workers and the annual 
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_s, Just as there are many forms of segregation maintained without 
protest, so there are instances of the absence of it, similarly without 
evidence of difficulty. In Winston-Salem there are divisions of plants 
in which whites and Negroes work side by side as pickers, cappers, 
machine operators, and stemmers. Again, during the Christmas 
rush, it is customary to have groups work together. Recent read- 
justments during the past year have prompted compression or reor- 
ganization of tasks, resulting in the breaking-down of the racial 
alignment. Where a particularly strong foreman wills it, the ar- 
rangement is set in either direction, and none of these arrangements 
appears to have provoked any abnormal situation. Two significant 
comments are noted on this modification of traditional policy. Said 
a worker in one of the Winston-Salem plants: “The poor whites and 
niggers is worked together up at No. . They is using the poor 
whites to whip the nigger and the nigger to whip the poor whites. 
If the poor whites sort of get out of line, they fire them and put 
niggers in their jobs, and they do the niggers the same way.” The 
observation by a Negro worker was to the effect that they are all 
“hard off and can’t complain.” 

In one plant there has been an instance of the displacement of a 
white by a Negro gang, and in two other plants the shifting upward 
of a Negro to a more skilled task alongside white workers, without 
changing the designation of his task or his pay. 

One situation making for tolerance of a non-segregated working 
arrangement is the present work shortage, which, however, results 
frequently in the displacement of Negro workers. Types of work 
long regarded as “Negro jobs” are being increasingly sought by white 
workers, and these workers not only make no objection but seek ap- 
prentice opportunities among Negro workers. This is very pro- 


profit of the industry per wage-earner suggests a question which has been often asked 
but never satisfactorily answered. It is this: Was the Negro laborer better off in slavery 
than he is today in freedom? As far as concerns the tobacco industry, it is possible to 
make some sort of answer. Slavery, in any case, gave the Negro a security he does not 
possess today. It is probable that the capital investment of the manufacturer, even 
where he owned his own laborers, was not as great in proportion to the number of 
laborers employed as it is today. However, the laborer’s share in the earnings of the 
industry, small as it may have been, was probably greater, proportionately, before 
emancipation than it is today. 
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nounced in Louisville, where a Negro, commenting upon the appear- 
ance of a newly mixed gang, said: “No white man did my kind of 
work till lately. They just like us, kinda poor and they want to stay. 
They all want to keep a job here now and they’s all right. The other 
superintendent didn’t let white men come down on our gang, but this 
one does. He’s from South Carolina. Sometime they send white 
men down to work on our gang when they ain’t nothing doing much 
on another floor.” 

There are at least three angles to the problem of what jobs Ne- 
groes should have and what jobs the whites should have. (1) There 
is the angle of the Negroes who need the jobs they have always had 
asalivelihood. (2) There is the angle of the whites who, unemployed 
at former occupations, seek jobs in the tobacco industry. (3) There 
is the employer’s angle of least cost. 

In the first case the principle of seniority and the development of 
skills would allow for continued employment of Negroes in old jobs. 
As new jobs developed, Negroes and whites would be employed ac- 
cording to their several abilities to acquire the new skills. This would 
mean that where, for instance, all stemmers had been Negroes, these 
Negroes would be retained as stemmers with Negro replacements. 
When a change in the industry developed a new job, Negroes would 
have equal opportunity to qualify and fill the new jobs with whites. 
This first angle is given the least consideration of any. 

In the second case there are numerous white workers who former- 
ly were occupied in other jobs, but who are now unemployed and 
seek tobacco jobs—in fact, any they can get. Jobs have been classi- 
fied traditionally in a loose manner, according to respectability, as 
Negro jobs and white jobs. There remains a tendency to stick to 
this traditional division, but the pressure of circumstances has con- 
tinually lowered the lower margin of respectability. Whereas twenty 
years ago work in a tobacco factory was considered degrading to a 
white person, unless employed in a supervisory or similar capacity, 
there are now white women stemmers. Such occupations remained 
for a long time exclusively Negro tasks. 

With the coming of cigarettes and machine processes, new jobs, 
or at least different jobs, were created. Although in many cases the 
jobs are not much different as regards respectability, sanitary condi- 
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tions, hours, and facilities, the fact that these are new allows them to 
be classed as white jobs, from which Negro workers may be ex- 
cluded. 

There is not much difference between stemming and searching in 
this respect. Yet, in one large plant, all stemmers are Negroes and 
all searchers are white. The only difference is a margin of status in 
case of the searchers. Searching follows stemming, and the searchers 
can check on the stemmers rather than be checked on by the stem- 
mers. This, now, permits it to be classed as a white job. In most 
places all machine operators and cigarette makers are white. In 
many cases where the conception of what constitutes a Negro job 
has been strictly construed, Negro jobs have been reduced to that of 
janitor, or limited to such heavy work as handling hogsheads. The 
Negro worker is by tradition to stay in his place, but his place is 
being continually restricted. , 

The third angle is that of the employer who is inevitably con- 
strained by the necessity of getting the most work done at least cost. 
Another race differential complicates his problem. Whatever a 
Negro earns at a given job, a white worker, according to the prevail- 
ing custom, should get more. Whatever the general standard of liv- 
ing of the Negroes is, that of the white workers is expected to be 
higher. There is in the end no real reason why the employer should 
pay more wages to white workers when he can get the same work 
done by Negroes at a lower labor cost. He is, nevertheless, continu- 
ally faced with the pressure of white workers for jobs, and these 
workers insist that Negroes be paid less. 
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THE BOYS’ CLUB AND JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 
FREDERIC M. THRASHER 


ABSTRACT 

The Boys’ Club Study, using descriptive, ecological, statistical, and case-study 
methods, showed that this particular club during its first four years was not an impor- 
tant factor in delinquency prevention. Although it did not reach a large number of the 
boys it was — to serve, it did succeed in enrolling a more “underprivileged” class 
of boys, probably including more potential delinquents than among the non-members 
of the same age groups. As might be expected because of the types of boys enrolled, the 
Boys’ Club delinquency rates were higher than those of the community in general. The 
increasing delinquency rate among club members, however, appeared to be the result 
of increasing age rather than the effect of participation in the club activities. The Boys’ 
Club has an essential function to perform as a unit in a concerted community program 
designed to achieve crime prevention rather than as a single preventive agency. 

Social efficiency in a democracy is closely related to two move- 
ments which are engaging the interest of sociologists. One is the 
study and development of community organization in order to better 
articulate the functioning of similar and diverse social institutions in 
the interest of larger community perspectives. The other is the scien- 
tific evaluation of social institutions in terms of their purported func- 
tions. The Boys’ Club Study of New York University is an example 
of the latter trend, but also has significant implications for com- 
munity co-ordination. 

The Study’ was initiated in 1928 to make a scientific evaluation of 
delinquency prevention by a Boys’ Club, newly opened in a crime- 
breeding area of New York City. The Club was established because 
delinquency was prevalent in this area. The cost of the land and the 
six-story building was approximately $735,000 and it was expected 
that the Club would care for about 6,000 boys. The annual expendi- 
tures of the Club during the study ranged from about $69,000 to 
$75,000. 

Three classes of members were enrolled: the Juniors from seven 
to thirteen years of age, the Intermediates from thirteen to eighteen, 
and the Seniors eighteen years or older. The Juniors participated in 

* The Boys’ Club Study was financed by the Bureau of Social Hygiene at a cost of 


$37,500. After these funds had been expended a further elaboration and refinement of 
the study was made possible through the employment of relief workers. 
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a “mass” program. The Intermediate program was built around 
group clubs under volunteer leaders, usually college trained men. 
The Seniors had their own group club program with a separate club- 
room. Club activities included games in special rooms; gymnasium 
classes, games, and swimming in the club pool; club meetings with 
occasional parties and special events; fencing, wrestling, and boxing 
classes; art class; library; vocational placement; lunchroom selling 
food at cost; orchestra, choral society, and dramatics; motion pic- 
tures; outdoor games and athletic meets; occasional special enter- 
tainments and events; and camping. The Club was administered by 
a superintendent with a staff who supervised the activities. Medical 
examinations and a dental clinic were maintained. A nurse looked 
after special health problems and did family visiting. 

The claim that the Club prevented delinquency had been made 
for many years by the older Club of which this unit was a branch and 
continued to be made a basis for financing the new Club. It was this 
hypothesis that the Study undertook to test. Although the Study 
was suggested by the nationally organized Boys’ Clubs of America, 
the investigation was carried on independently under the auspices 
of the School of Education of New York University under the direc- 
tion of the author and of Janet Fowler Nelson, statistician and psy- 
chologist, and no control of any kind has been exerted over the re- 
search process or the release of the findings. It had the complete 
co-operation of the Club, of the social agencies in the area, and of 
numerous staff members who made vital subsidiary studies. 

The Study measured the influence of this Club during its initial 
four years from 1927 to 1931, utilizing the descriptive, ecological, 
statistical, and case-study methods.’ A study of the Boys’ Club com- 
munity covering basic social facts, conditions related to delinquency 
and its propagation, and wholesome influences affecting boys, and a 
complete descriptive and statistical study of the Club itself provided 
a background for the evaluation of the Club as a delinquency-pre- 
venting agency. This was accomplished through a study of the mem- 
bership in comparison with non-members and membership turnover, 

* A complete account of the methods employed is contained in the September, 1932, 


issue of the Journal of Educational Sociology. It is expected that the full results of the 
study will be ready for publication in book form late in 1936. 
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case-studies of delinquents within and without the Club, and a com- 
parative analysis of delinquency in the Club and in the community. 

The general conclusion of the Boys’ Club Study is that the Club 
was not an important factor in the prevention of juvenile delin- 
quency during the four initial years of its existence. It is pointed out 
emphatically that the conclusions herewith presented apply only to 
the specific Club studied and not to other boys’ clubs except in so 
far as the conditions within and without this Club are paralleled 
within and without other clubs. It should be pointed out further 
that this Study, from one point of view, is hardly a fair evaluation of 
what the Boys’ Club can accomplish because it covers only the four 
initial years after the Club’s entrance into a community character- 
ized by very difficult problems for any new agency dealing with boys. 
Furthermore, a completely fair study should cover a complete cycle 
of Club influence, taking a boy from the age of seven through his 
Junior and Intermediate experience into the Senior club. In other 
words a proper scope for such a study would have been an additional 
eleven-to-fifteen-year period following the initial four years during 
which the Club was becoming established. 

While its conclusions are largely negative, the Boys’ Club Study 
should serve a valuable function in indicating to boys’-work and 
similar agencies the procedures necessary to evaluate their results 
and the points upon which they need to concentrate to achieve their 
avowed purposes. Such hints, many of which have already been 
wisely followed by the Club studied, will promote crime prevention 
and gain public support as a result of increased ability to demon- 
strate concrete achievements. 

What are the most significant results of the Boys’ Club Study? In 
the first place, did the Boys’ Club succeed in reaching the number of 
boys whom it was designed to serve? 

The study of annual membership and its fluctuations revealed 
that the Club did not reach the originally estimated membership of 
6,000 boys. Furthermore, large numbers of boys (4,000 or more at 
least) in its immediate area were not enrolled by the Club. Investi- 
gation indicated that the original estimated membership of 6,000 
boys was not envisioned by Club officials as a real membership, but 
a book membership only and that it was not expected to take care 
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of more than 4,000 different boys at any given time. Even conceding 
this 4,000 capacity, however, the net monthly membership statistics 
show that the Club was not able to achieve more than 63 per cent of 
its estimated 4,000 capacity for any month in which conclusive 
figures were available. 

Obviously, the general conclusion is that the Club did not succeed 
in reaching a large number of boys whom it was designed to serve. 
Since the reasons for this failure were not as obvious as the fact 
itself, a study was made of the adequacy of the building and the 
facilities available to the different classes of membership. This indi- 
cated that the facilities were adequate on the whole and in some 
cases more than adequate to serve the boys actually participating in 
Club activities at any given time, but that they would have been 
inadequate (with slight exceptions) to serve the number of boys 
actually enrolled on the books of the Club during any given month.’ 

A study of Junior membership indicated that annual registration 
gave no correct picture of the number of boys affected by a con- 
tinuous participation in the Junior program. A study of the use of 
Junior facilities revealed that the bulk of the Juniors did not have 
any very regular or consistent participation in Club activities; and 
that membership was little more than nominal for hundreds of boys 
whose registrations were recorded statistically, a fact of significance 
in explaining the Club’s lack of constructive influence. 

Turning to the Intermediate department we find a large discrep- 
ancy between annual book enrolment and actual month-by-month 
registration. We are further impressed by the extent to which active 
Intermediate members failed to achieve the 70 per cent required 
attendance in their business meetings and their gymnasium and 
swimming periods, and by the large number of Intermediate group 
clubs which disbanded during the course of the Club year or which 
did not return the following year. 

The failure of the Club to attract and hold its Intermediate mem- 
bership is significant for two reasons: (1) because a successful Inter- 


3 It must be borne in mind that adequacy of facilities must be considered always in 
relation to the system or organization of activities in force at any given time for the use 
of these facilities. A descriptive study of facilities and program was made by Elsie G. 
Cambridge. 
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mediate Division represents the culmination of the work with Juniors 
built up (theoretically at least) over a period of years, and (2) be- 
cause these boys are probably passing through their most critical 
years so far as delinquency is concerned, between the ages of thirteen 
and seventeen, and if the influence of the Boys’ Club is not finally 
established between those years any further efforts are virtually 
futile. 

Facilities for the Senior Club were more than ample. The Senior 
group had a generally unsuccessful history during the two years of 
its existence which fell within the Study period. Since the Seniors 
constituted a very small percentage of the Club’s membership no 
further reference will be made to them. 

Since camping is regarded as an important activity by boys’ work 
organizations,‘ it is important to ask, What percentage of Boys’ 
Club members participated in the camping program? No more than 
13 per cent of the Club’s membership went to camp. For the most 
part, these boys were those who could finance their own camp fees 
which, small though they were, were prohibitive to the bulk of the 
membership and the boys who needed camping most. An obvious 
recommendation is: 

That the Boys’ Club study the problem of financing camping for a larger 
group of boys now denied its privileges, with an eye to including the type of boys 
for whom camping experience would be most beneficial both as to health and 
moral influence. 

Another pertinent question is, What réle did the Club play in the 
boy community during the summer? Our general conclusion is that 
the program was decidedly curtailed and the Club did not affect 
many boys during the summer months. Club activities, from the 
standpoint of crime prevention, should be more effective during the 
summer than at any other time, for this is vacation time when the 
younger boys of the community are subject to the demoralizing in- 
fluences of the streets. The following recommendation seems war- 
ranted: 

That the Club study the problem of developing a more active and more 


extensive summer program both inside and outside of the building, especially 
for the group of boys who may be considered potential delinquents. 


4 See Hedley S. Dimock and Charles E. Hendry, Camping and Character (New York 
Association Press, 1929). 
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What percentage of eligible boys in its area of immediate service 
did the Boys’ Club fail to reach? A study of the distribution of Club 
members indicates that large numbers were drawn from outside the 
forty city blocks originally conceived to be the Club’s area of service 
and that numbers of members were enrolled from outside the even 
larger area delimited by the Club Director. The Club during its first 
three years never enrolled more than 59 per cent of the eligible boys 
in the thirty city blocks in its immediate area and in one year chosen 
as being typical 73 per cent, or practically three-fourths, of the 
eligible boys on the immediate threshold of the Club were not en- 
rolled. That this unserved group included many boys in need of the 
Club’s influence is indicated by the large number of delinquents (298 
out of a total of 635) in the immediate area who were never enrolled 
during the Study period. 

In this Study the duration of membership affiliation is obviously 
important because it measures (presumably) the holding power of 
the Club—the attractiveness of the program, or the efficiency of 
membership policies, or both.s It was found that approximately one- 
third of the boys who joined each year quit after one year. A com- 
paratively small percentage of boys remained members year after 
year. Since the announced theory of the Club was that its full in- 
fluence is exerted only by keeping the boys through the Junior and 
Intermediate age until they graduate into the Senior division, this 
instability of membership constituted a failure to achieve a con- 
tinuous influence through critical adolescent years. 

In answer to the question, Why did members leave the Club? 
analysis showed that the bulk of membership defections were due to 
factors over which the Boys’ Club has a possible control. While some 
of these situations are difficult, there is no question but that the Club 
could greatly reduce the number of defections by studying its causes 
of failure. 

The Boys’ Club Study should be valuable not merely as showing 
whether or not the Club studied was accomplishing its purpose of 
crime prevention, but also as indicating ways in which boys’ work 
programs in general may be made more effective. In addition, the 
study-has demonstrated the methods whereby scientific evaluation 
of such institutions is to be attempted. 


5 This phase of the Study was developed by Zola Bronson. 
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Because of the importance of membership data to self-evaluation, 
it is pertinent to ask, How well did the Club keep account of its 
members? The Club conceived of its program in terms of the mass 
rather than of the individual. The handling of such large numbers of 
boys by a limited personnel made it impossible to give much atten- 
tion to the individual boy or his problems. With a mass program it 
is important, therefore, to keep records which make possible periodic 
self-evaluation. Yet the Club was not able to devise records which 
would indicate the number of members of the different divisions who 
participated in the program each day. The difficulties of bookkeep- 
ing and accounting for large numbers of boys engaged irregularly in 
a variety of activities are admittedly great. The problem of record- 
keeping, therefore, is one that could profitably be studied with an 
eye to achieving a basis for periodical self-evaluation. 

A weakness of the Boys’ Club and of recreational and informal 
educational agencies in general is a lack of a systematic accounting 
for boys in the immediate area of service and a consequent failure to 
determine what boys are not being reached, what boys need most to 
be reached, and how they can better be brought into the program.® 

For really effective club work and for crime prevention it would be necessary 
to devise methods of accounting for every boy enrolled in a club, whether regis- 
tered nominally or actively participating, in such a way as to make it possible to 
measure periodically the extent of the participation of different types of club- 
members. A supplementary system should be devised to account for boys who 
have left the Club or who had never enrolled. This involves keeping up to date 
by periodical checkups complete census data on the families residing within the 
area of intensive activities. Access to school-census data will greatly simplify 
this process. 

The Club’s statistical department should be one of its most important divi- 
sions. It should be able to furnish accurate and complete information on any 
phase of the Club’s activities. The employment of a trained statistician, with 
appropriate assistance, would undoubtedly be far from the extravagance which 
the layman might suspect, but would in reality be the best sort of economy in 
the long run because of increased efficiency and ability to demonstrate results 
to persons and groups in a position to render substantial financial assistance. 

On the basis of these considerations, it is recommended that: (1) the Club 
devise an adequate method of periodical evaluation of its work in terms of num- 

6 The significance of this point is discussed in Frederic M. Thrasher’s article, “Social 
Backgrounds and Informal Education” (Journal of Educational Sociology (April, 1934)), 
esp. pp. 481-84. 
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bers and types of boys served; and that, (2) in order to reach boys needing its 
service most and to serve a larger number of these boys, it develop a system of 
child accounting so that numbers and types of boys unserved in its immediate 
area might be known and their needs studied. 

It is obvious that there was never any conscious attempt by the 
Club administration to enlist the potential delinquent as such or to 
know what boys who were not members might profit by Boys’ Club 
membership. In the light of the crime prevention function of the 
Boys’ Club, it is recommended: 

That methods of recruiting members more actively from among the boys 
most in need of Boys’ Club influence should be devised on the basis of a definite 
membership policy aimed to reach all potential delinquents in the more immedi- 
ate area of service of the Club. 

It is apparent that the Boys’ Club may have been doing super- 
ficial work because it was trying to handle too large numbers. A 
proper policy would be to restrict the membership to a more limited 
area in order to do more effective work and reach more boys in 
greatest need of the Club’s influence. From the standpoint of crime 
prevention success is to be measured largely in terms of ability to 
reach as nearly as possible all unattached boys in the area of service 
and to give these boys a more complete program and a more con- 
tinuous influence. 

A very important question of this Study is, Does the Boys’ Club 
reach the types of boys it was designed to serve? The composition of 
the membership was studied in order to compare club members with 
eligible non-members in the area and to determine what types of 
boys were enrolled. The special mission of the Boys’ Club is not to 
cater to children from good homes where family life promotes an 
adequate organization of spare-time activities, but to serve boys for 
whom the home, the school, the church, and other social groups are 
not providing adequate wholesome leisure activities. _ 

We now present the results of our study of age, race and national- 
ity, occupational background, family status, school status, intelli- 
gence, educational achievement, emotional stability, and the inci- 
dence of truancy and delinquency in the Club membership and in the 
eligible non-member group?’ 


1 This phase of the investigation was under the immediate direction of Janet Fowler 
Nelson who was associated with the author as psychologist and statistician of the Study. 
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1. The bulk of Boys’ Club members were found to be of those ages—adoles- 
cents and preadolescents—most in need of Boys’ Club influence. 

2. The Club acted selectively to attract a larger proportion of older boys than 
their proportion in the general boy population warranted. 

3. The Boys’ Club reached more boys of the less privileged groups and those 
more likely to become delinquent than would be tates from the papeation 
of those groups in the general community. 

4. The nationality study indicated that the Club was reaching those groups 
less effectively adjusted to American life and customs. 

5. In the socio-economic group the less favored economic groups were found 
in the Boys’ Club. The Club reached boys of poorer families. 

6. Boys who were more badly misplaced in school than those in the control 
group of eligible boys were found in the Boys’ Club. 

7. All boys in the district were found to be on a lower intelligence level than 
the norms for their ages and Boys’ Club boys were found to be lower than the 
level for this district and lower than boys enrolled in other recreational agencies. 

8. In educational achievement the Boys’ Club boys were found to represent 
an inferior group. 

9. In the study of emotional instability Boys’ Club boys were found to be 
definitely inferior by the Woodworth-Matthews tests. 

10. The Club enrolled truant-delinquents in a larger proportion than would 
be expected from the percentage of this group in the general boy population. In 
1929-30 the Club enrolled 27.4 per cent more truants and delinquents than 
would be expected if the Club membership represented merely a cross-section of 
the boy population in the area. 


These conclusions point definitely to the fact that the Boys’ Club 
was enrolling a more “underprivileged” class of boys, or a group 
probably including more potential delinquents, than represented 
among the non-members of the club of the same age group. This was 
in sharp contrast with the other boys’ work organizations in the 
area, which had been “skimming the cream,” so to speak, of the 
boy population. 

Yet when we concede that these conclusions are definitely favor- 
able to the Boys’ Club as showing that it had created the opportunity 
which it sought, to build character for citizenship among the poten- 
tial delinquents, we cannot go beyond the results which these facts 
indicate. We cannot say that the Club was enrolling these boys in 
more than a nominal membership or that it was reaching and holding 
a satisfactory proportion of this group. It is quite possible that the 
comparatively small active participating group that remained in the 
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Club year after year represented the more socially favored element 
in the Club’s large nominal membership. Merely enrolling potential 
delinquents is not enough; there must be some way of insuring their 
continuous participation in Club activities. 

The extent to which the Club was shown to be enrolling a socially 
inferior and a potentially delinquent group of boys raises the sig- 
nificant question as to how it was actually influencing this group in 
the prevention of delinquency. This question, in so far as its deter- 
mination depends upon the use of statistical methods, has been 
answered largely from a study of relationships between the Boys’ 
Club membership and boy delinquency and truancy in the area as 
revealed by the records for delinquency and truancy of the Chil- 
dren’s Court and the Bureau of Attendance of the New York City 
schools.* 

It is obvious, from our statistical comparisons, that Boys’ Club 
delinquency rates are higher than those of the community in general, 
and this is to be expected because of the fact that the Boys’ Club was 
reaching a socially inferior stratum of the boy population of the 
district. 

The Boys’ Club during these four years, however, had no influence 
in decreasing the number of offenses committed from year to year 
by its own members (that is, by boys who were not delinquent before 
they joined the Club), although a decreasing trend would be expected 
if the preventive influence of the Club were having a direct effect. 
Furthermore, only 18 per cent of the offenses of Boys’ Club members 
occurred before membership, while 28 per cent took place after a 
membership period and 61 per cent occurred during a period of active 
affiliation with the Club. 

It has been pointed out that great numbers of members join the 
Club for one year only. A study of our statistical tables with their 
high percentages of truancy and delinquency occurring during and 


8 This phase of the study falls into two divisions as follows: (1) The Hollerith statis- 
tical study based on records of 11,700 different Club members and records of more than 
800 truants and delinquents who were members of the Club. This phase of the Study 
was carried on by Irving V. Sollins. See Sollins, “The Hollerith Statistical Technique,” 
Journal of Educational Sociology (September, 1932), pp. 43-52. (2) An additional sepa- 
rate statistical study of 548 Boys’ Club members with Children’s Court records. This 
study was made by Frederic M. Thrasher, Director of the Boys’ Club Study. 
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after membership in the Club indicates that an experience of one 
year of membership in the Club seems to have no appreciable in- 
fluence in reducing the problems of truancy and delinquency among 


_ these boys. In other words, one-year-only membership would seem 


to be a considerable waste of time and money as far as crime pre- 
vention is concerned. 

It is interesting to note a trend for the consecutive two-year mem- 
bers to have higher truancy-delinquency rates than those with bro- 
ken membership. Another striking fact from these data is the larger 
percentage of truancy and delinquency occurring among boys who 
were members for two years than among those members for one 
year only. 

Our Hollerith results show that the delinquency-truancy rate of 
members for the three consecutive years, 1927-28, 1928-29, 1929-30, 
goes from 5.12 for the first year of membership to 3.56 for the second, 
and to the surprising total of 6.00 for the third consecutive year of 
membership and shows a decline to 3.56 for the fourth year of 
the study when these boys were no longer members of the Club.9 
Years of non-membership in general were characterized by lower 
rates than years of membership. The annual distribution of the 
truancy-delinquency records of 769 boys who had had the advan- 
tage of four years of Club influence shows that progressive partic- 
ipation in the Club was accompanied by increase—possibly due to 
increasing age—rather than decrease in the delinquency rates for 
this group. 

In order to answer in somewhat greater detail than was possible in 
the Hollerith Study some of the questions as to the relation of the 
Club to delinquency, an additional statistical study was undertaken, 
based upon Boys’ Club records for the four years from 1927-28 to 
1930-31, inclusive, and upon the complete docket records of the 
New York City Children’s Court for this area from January 1, 1927 
to April 1, 1933. This differs from the Hollerith Study in that it 
covers approximately two additional years of delinquency records 
and covers a group of 548 Club members with Children’s Court 
records. 


* It should be remembered, however, that the delinquency data for 1930-31 are not 
complete. 
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The only possible conclusion from this second statistical analysis 
is that the Club failed to prevent delinquency among its members, 
who continued to acquire court records in about the same propor- 
tions as they would had they not joined the Club. The peculiarity 
of these figures is at once manifest, that is, the tendency of the Club 
delinquency rate to increase with increasing age groups. It seems 
probable that delinquency in this area was a function of age rather 
than Club membership and, therefore, that Club membership has 
had no effect in decreasing delinquency rates. The alternative ex- 
planation is that the earlier boys joined the Club the more likely 
they were to become delinquent; and this conclusion makes delin- 
quency a function of Boys’ Club membership rather than of age, a 
result in some measure corroborated by the Hollerith Study which 
showed that boys who were in the Club longest had the higher delin- 
quency rates and that rates also were likely to be higher among boys 
during membership periods than at times when they were not mem- 
bers. We believe, however, that this would not be a fair conclusion 
to draw without further careful researches on this point. 

A review of the policies and the practice of the Club with regard to 
delinquent boys throws some further light upon the Club’s relation 
to the problem of delinquency. It is apparent that it was only in 
exceptional cases that the delinquent boy in the Club received spe- 
cial attention or even came to the notice of the staff. This is obvious 
when we consider the fact that there were recorded 542 Boys’ Club 
members with known records of delinquency during the period of 
this study. There was no plan to deal with all of these boys in any 
systematic or thorough way or to give them recognized types of 
treatment according to their individual needs such as would be 
accorded by any good case-working agency. 

It is obvious that the methods used with the delinquents who 
came sporadically to the attention of the officials of the Boys’ Club 
were those of common sense, following more or less the usual pat- 
terns employed by the intelligent teacher, parent, or relative. The 
cases of problem behavior were handled almost entirely without re- 
course to scientific study such as would be involved in a good case- 
study approach. Most of the volunteer leaders in the Club had little, 
if any, training in boys’ work or the scientific fields applicable to 
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handling problem boys. The following recommendation seems ob- 
vious: 


Surely an institution organized so definitely with the avowed purpose of 
preventing delinquency should have at least one full-time specialist on the staff 
with psychological, psychiatric, and sociological training who could apply the 
recognized methods of scientific study and treatment to the very numerous prob- 
lem boys, both potential and actual, who become a direct responsibility of the 
Boys’ Club. 


As one would naturally expect after reviewing the statistical con- 
clusions of the Study and the methods employed with problem cases, 
the case-studies made by the Study revealed that the Club had a 
negligible influence upon its problem members during the Study 
period.” The acute behavior problems in these cases precipitated by 
various combinations of family disorganization, dire poverty, school 
maladjustments, gang activities, association with older hoodlums 
and underworld characters, demoralizing experiences on the streets 
and in institutions of commercialized amusement and neighborhood 
hangouts—these influences for the most part were beyond the power 
of the Boys’ Club to neutralize, particularly in the limited time each 
week which the average Boys’ Club member spent in club activities 
involving, as they did, little real guidance from the Club per- 
sonnel. 

It would seem that the proponents of this Club as an agency of 
crime prevention not only had been claiming too much for the Boys’ 
Club per se, but that its friends had been expecting far too much of 
it. Crime prevention turns out to be not the function of a single 
preventive agency, but a problem requiring the concerted attack of 
a co-ordinated community program in which the services of all pre- 
ventive and remedial agencies must be integrated in the achievement 
of a common end. 

The immediate practical applications of the foregoing findings go 
in two directions: 

1. The assuming of a more active leadership by the Boys’ Club in the devel- 


opment of a comprehensive crime prevention program in the community where 
it operates, with the assurance that its own effectiveness as a crime preventive 


% The case studies of problem boys in the Boys’ Club Study were made under the 
direction of the late Robert L. Whitley. 
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agent will be increased from the performance of its own proper preventive func- 
tions in such a program. 

2. The better technical training of Boys’ Club workers with regard to han- 
dling problem boys and groups. 

The considerations presented in the foregoing paragraphs lead to 
what the author of this article considers to be the most important 
conclusion of the Boys’ Club Study, viz., that the Boys’ Club alone 
cannot prevent delinquency effectively unless it becomes a part of a 
concerted community program designed to achieve this purpose. 
Since 1931 this conception of crime prevention, which involves a 
community program organizing and co-ordinating the various pre- 
ventive and character-building agencies, has awakened wide interest 
and discussion and its principles have been widely adopted. The 
co-ordinating councils of Los Angeles County, California, are ex- 
amples of practical programs developed along these lines. The place 
of the Boys’ Club in such a program is obviously an important one 
because of the large share of responsibility which it must assume in 
taking care of the leisure-time needs of potential delinquents. The 
Boys’ Club Study has revealed many of the problems which it must 
face in doing more effective work along these lines and in integrating 
its work with community-wide programs to build character for 
citizenship and consequently to prevent crime. 

During the five years following the four years covered by the 
Boys’ Club Study, the Club in question has put into operation many 
of the recommendations which have grown out of the Study. Rec- 
ord-keeping has been made more efficient. Attendance has been im- 
proved and turnover reduced. A staff-member with psychiatric 
training has been added to the Club’s personnel to handle difficult 
cases. The attitudes of the boys of the neighborhood have become 
more cordial. The program has been enriched by the addition of 
handicrafts and shop-work. The boys have been given more time in 
the gymnasium by the later scheduling of tournament events. A 
representative of the Bureau of Attendance of the Public Schools has 
been added to the staff to route all known truants in the area into the 
Club. This man, whose function is not known to the boys, provides 
the means of reaching an important class of known potential delin- 
quents, namely, truants. 
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As a result of his experience in this Study the author of this article 
feels that the Boys’ Club is one of the most important and essential 
elements in any crime prevention program. It is apparent that the 
Club performs many important functions for underprivileged boys 
in the way of recreation, health service, vocational placement, etc., 
and that crime prevention might well be regarded as a function inci- 
dental to these services. Nevertheless, in the development of com- 
prehensive crime prevention plans for any community which is char- 
acterized by delinquency areas, it becomes obvious that we shall 
need many more boys’ clubs in order to perform the function of 
crime prevention adequately. 


ScHoot or EpuCcATION 
New York UNIVERSITY 
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SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH IN ADOLESCENCE 


The chronological age period with which we are concerned in the study 
of adolescence falls within the second decade. This age period from eleven 
to twenty years may, for certain purposes, be further subdivided into 
three periods, as follows: (a) pre-adolescence, (6) adolescence, and (c) 
early youth. 

Chronological age affords only a rough approximation of the period of 
adolescence. From the standpoint of the biological development of the 
individual the onset of puberty is the pertinent index of the beginning of 
adolescence. The development of measures of physical or physiological 
maturation are not only of crucial physiological significance but are im- 
portant, as a point of reference, for many psychological and sociological 
studies. 

From the standpoint, however, of the mental, emotional, and social 
development of the person, his transition from childhood into the adult 
world initiates adolescence as a social experience. In this sense adolescence 
is a period between childhood and adult life, of adjustment to new social 
situations and relationships. 

As a social experience adolescence is not to be defined in terms of pu- 
berty or physical maturation. Its beginning is to be found when society no 
longer looks upon the person as a child, but expects him to assume certain 
adult responsibilities. It is, perhaps, of interest that the age of induction 
or of confirmation into many religious groups—Catholic, Protestant, 
Jewish, Mohammedan—has been at twelve, thirteen, or fourteen years. 
Entrance into high school in the United States, which generally carries with 
it many important social, as well as educational, adjustments, is typically 
at thirteen or fourteen years of age. 

Our modern society tends to emphasize the transition period between 
childhood and maturity. The adolescent, however, is disposed to conceive 
himself as an adult and to demand that his family and society no longer 
treat him asa child. Perhaps this conflict of r6les—of youthful aspiration 
for autonomy and of the parental insistence upon dependence—is in large 
part responsible for the characteristic phenomena of adolescence in our 
American culture. 

The termination of adolescence may be taken at the point where society 
expects of demands full adult responsibility. Educationally, this may be 
set at graduation from high school, at about eighteen years of age. Indus- 
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trially, the tendency has been to postpone entrance into industry from 
fourteen to sixteen years; and now from sixteen to eighteen. From the 
standpoint of assuming family responsibility, the age of marriage without 
consent of parents is most frequently fixed in state laws at eighteen years. 
The age of transition from acts considered by the criminal law as juvenile 
delinquency to adult responsibility is usually seventeen or eighteen years 
of age. Full status as a citizen, at least as indicated by the right to vote, 
is conferred at twenty-one years of age. 

Sociologically, adolescence is “a state of mind,” a stage of social de- 
velopment. It represents (1) an intermediate period of detachment of the 
young person from family control and (2) marked dependence upon his 
age-group before achieving the degree of individual independence in the 
making of decisions characteristic of adult status. In this sense many 
persons physiologically adult never fully outgrow the adolescent attitudes 
and interests. 

Sociology , perhaps in distinction from other approaches to the study of 
human behavior, has generally tended to hold the organic conception of 
the person. Instead of conceiving the person as a sum total of discrete 
personality traits, it has defined the person as the individual with a status 
and a réle in society. The adolescent is to be conceived, then, from the 
standpoint of his status and his réle in adolescent and adult society. His 
behavior, therefore, may be studied in the following relationships: (1) the 
adolescent world; (2) culture and personality; and (3) institutional de- 
mands. 


1. THE ADOLESCENT WORLD 


E. B. REUTER, CHAIRMAN; H. BLUMER; E. W. BURGESS; AND 
E. F. FRAZIER 


I. The ‘“‘adolescent world’”’ may be regarded as the world as it is con- 
ceived by adolescents. As such, it may be viewed objectively as the 
interests, activities, values, sentiments, attitudes, and beliefs of ado- 
lescents—these being determined, as to empirical content, by the 
aspects of the culture that impinge upon the adolescents. Subjec- 
tively, the adolescent world is constituted by a set of definitions or 
interpretations held by adolescents toward the activities, objects, 
and institutions of the inclusive social group. The degree of unity 
and organization and solidarity of the adolescent world will, it is 
assumed, vary inversely with the ease and uniformity with which 
the adolescents are able to participate fully in the life-activities and 
interests of the adult group. The degree of control exercised by the 
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adolescent world over its members by rules, codes, conventions, and 
expectations will vary directly with the unity and solidarity of the 
age-group. 

II. These adolescent definitions, together with explicit or implied rules 
of conduct, may, and probably do, apply to as wide a variety of 
objects and situations as come within the adolescent range of atten- 
tion. An initial investigation of these might be directed most profit- 
ably to three sets of conceptions which seem to be of strategic sig- 
nificance in the life of adolescence. 

1. The conceptions which adolescents have of the formal institu- 
tions (particularly, the family, the school, the church) and the 
institutionalized recreations which undertake to occupy their 
time mold their attitudes and channelize their behavior. 

2. The conceptions which adolescents have of their “rights,” “privi- 
leges,” and “responsibilities,” including the derivation of these 
conceptions. 

3. The conceptions which adolescents have of tabooed and permis- 
sible behavior, including the origin, transmission, and enforce- 
ment of these conceptions in so far as they are peculiar to the 
age-group. 

III. In relation to the foregoing general conceptions it would be advisable 
to secure information on such questions as the following. 

1. To what extent do adolescents live in a world which is isolated 
from that of adults? 

a) In how far do adolescents think of themselves as belonging to 
a “we-group” as opposed to adult groups? 

b) To what extent are the codes and group practices of adoles- 
cents “secret,” i.e., their reluctance or refusal to tell adults 
what they are doing or to let adults know what they are 
doing? 

c) To what extent do adolescents mutually aid themselves in 
the face of adult groups, mutually protect themselves from 
adults, and mutually connive against adults? 

2. To what extent, if at all, does communism prevail among adoles- 
cents, i.e., to what extent is there a sharing of property, a feeling 
of responsibility in one another? 

3. What groups do adolescents form? What collective practices do 
they undertake—as members of adolescent groups? 

4. How far can there be a substitution of one group form for another 
among adolescents and still satisfy the interests and wishes of the 
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individuals, as, for example, the substituting of a Boy Scout 
organization for a spontaneously organized boy’s “gang”? Under 
what conditions does or does not the introduction of adult leader- 
ship or guidance result in a loss of interest on the part of the 
members? 

. How do adolescents occupy their time? 

. To what extent are there adolescent traditions? 

7. What is expected in the way of conduct of a newcomer as he 
enters into an adolescent group? 

8. What are the techniques of control which are used by adolescent 
groups? 

g. In how far is it true that adolescents are peculiarly susceptible 
to innovation, and if so, how is this trait manipulated or appealed 
to? 

10. What is the nature, extent, and effects of mobility among ado- 
lescents? 

IV. Information on the general and subsidiary questions should be se- 

cured from a variety of adolescent groups, since there are seemingly 
a variety of adolescent worlds and cultures. The following list of 
groups is proposed as a representative rather than as an exhaustive 
tabulation. 

1. Racial and nationality groups. 

2. Geographic and regional groups. 

3. Class groups—those of different economic strata. 

4. Institutional groups—public schools, boarding schools, acad- 

emies, convents. 

. Urban and rural groups. 

. Sectarian groups—as the Amanas, Dukhobors, etc. 

V. No special recommendation is made concerning the specific methods 
to be employed in securing the types of information sought. Prob- 
ably chief reliance must be placed on personal documents, such as 
specialized autobiographies, letters, diaries. 


awn 
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2. CULTURE AND PERSONALITY 


MARGARET MEAD, CHAIRMAN; RUTH SHONLE CAVAN; JOHN 
DOLLARD; AND ELEANOR WEMBRIDGE 


A study of the adolescent in his “social world” involves questions of 
personality development and of cultural conditioning. These questions 


require further definition and examination. 
In the study of personality in the adolescent period, it should be borne 
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in mind that the individual arrives at adolescence with a socially molded 
personality. In the development of this personality the experiences during 
the first 4-5 years of his life have been particularly significant. During 
adolescence this personality is subjected to new strains from within, owing 
to the processes of physical maturation, and new complications from with- 
out, owing to the wider sphere of social activities and new demands made 
by the culture. 

The sociologist has a definite contribution to make, by defining the 
social personality of the adolescent girl and boy in given subcultural 
groups, and also by defining the expected social personality of each sex 
during adolescence. An adequate definition of these standards—based 
upon a large number of very detailed studies—and a statement of the 
standards of different and overlapping provenience will provide a frame 
of reference within which more detailed studies of individual development 
can be made. 

The growing individual can then be studied in reference to his or her 
relative position in regard to a recognized social personality for that age- 
sex group within a given community. Once this social personality, based 
upon cultural definition and expectation, is adequately defined and de- 
scribed, it is possible to study the different kinds of deviants and to pro- 
ceed with the more delicate task of referring these deviations back to the 
personality sets with which individuals enter the adolescent period, and 
then to study the development of these different types in relation to each 
other and to the group standard. 

Within our culture, enormous strain is placed upon the adolescent, the 
developing individual being expected to adjust to the impact of our entire 
adult institutional life, coincidently with his adjustment in relation to his 
physiological maturation. Although many adolescents succeed in passing 
through this period with a minimum of conflict, nevertheless it is a period 
which is characterized, perhaps for the majority of adolescents, by the 
presence of acute conflicts. As conflict is a conspicuous aspect of this 
period of adolescence in America, it is essential that different types of 
conflict be distinguished: conflicts which are decreed by the culture, e.g., 
religious choice in evangelical disciplines, or the choice of a vocation; con- 
flict which is the result of heterogeneity of culture and the presence of 
multiple and incompatible choices; and conflict which is the result of an 
incompatibility between impulses of the individual and prohibitions en- 
forced by the culture, e.g., prohibitions in the field of sex behavior. Simi- 
larly in a study of self-assertiveness, the sociologist should provide mate- 
rial upon the basis of which it would be possible to discriminate between: 
assertiveness which is inherent in our national cultural standards of per- 
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sonality; assertiveness which is regarded as particularly appropriate at 
the adolescent level in terms of local cultural standards for adolescents; 
assertiveness which is the outcome of special local social conditions; and 
finally, those kinds of assertiveness which are expressions of individual 
conflict. Without a definition of the first three, it is impossible properly 
to study the fourth. 

Furthermore, it should also be the task of the sociologist concerned 
with the problem of adolescent personality to investigate the effects of the 
developing personality of the adolescent upon others in his environment, 
as these effects will have profound repercussions in the development of the 
adolescent himself. Examples of such effects would be: the effect upon 
the adult members of the family of the conspicuous physical maturation 
of the growing girl, or the slackening or self-conscious continuance of 
expressions of physical affection between parents and children. 

While an adequate understanding of the personality of adolescents can 
only be arrived at when the full rdle of the culturally defined personality 
of adolescence is known, nevertheless it is recognized that such an investi- 
gation is merely a preliminary to more searching linear studies of the 
development of personality from childhood through adolescence. 

The use of life-histories is recommended to provide suggestive material 
upon the pre-adolescent period, and the setting-up of a number of detailed 
studies, for the study of adolescent groups in selected social environments. 
It is recommended that these studies be made first in relatively small and 
homogeneous communities presenting contrasting cultural features char- 
acteristic of various regions and strata of American society; and only after 
a number of such studies have been made, that studies of adolescence in 
urban communities and communities with overlapping national groups be 
undertaken. Detailed studies are recommended in which each adolescent 
in the chosen community would be studied, using the combined methods 
of ethnological field work, case work, and life-history materials. Such 
studies should have nothing of the survey character about them. The 
groups chosen should be small enough so that not only each adolescent 
but the households of each adolescent could be intimately known to the 
investigator, not in terms of questionnaires, tests, or any method of sam- 
pling, but in actual day-by-day contact, over a period of many months. In 
such studies dependence would be placed upon the training and ability of 
the field worker rather than upon any method as such. A number of such 
studies should be planned as part of a co-operative project so that the 
maximum advantage of contrast on the basis of a similar point of view, 
and also original choice of communities which provided good comparative 
situations, could be obtained. 
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Parallel with these investigations, a study should be made of the 
national standard for adolescence as expressed in such nation-wide 
mediums as newspapers, magazines, and some moving pictures. This sec- 
ond study would overlap with the set of detailed local studies in many 
ways: the national standard would be, to some extent, a composite of the 
local standards; the ways in which different communities rejected or 
accepted parts of the national standard would be significant; individual 
adolescents might be found who used the more widespread standards as a 
point of departure from the local standards of their own more immediate 
backgrounds. The definition of the national standard, while important, 
is of less significance than the series of local studies. The life-history 
method should be used throughout in connection with these local studies; 
and, when possible, clusters of life-histories should be gathered, e.g., from 
a family group and from individuals who have participated in the same 
adolescent experience. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that unless the réle of culture in 
standardizing personality is first accurately known, any discussion of 
personality in adolescence is meaningless, for the social theorist will be 
unconscious that he is using cultural standards for adolescence and he 
will be unable to isolate the problems involved. 


3. INSTITUTIONAL DEMANDS 


R. G. FOSTER, CHAIRMAN; L. K. FRANK; J. B. MALLERS; 
F. B. SHUTTLEWORTH; AND F. M. THRASHER 


Society, in every culture, has certain rather definite expectations in 
regard to the conduct of adolescents. In American society our different 
institutions embody sanction forms of behavior which they seek to im- 
press upon adolescents. A brief analysis may be made for illustrative pur- 
poses of the institutional demands, restrictions, and opportunities as they 
impinge upon the development of adolescents throughout the period of 
the second decade. This preliminary analysis is designed only to indicate 
the possibilities and need for research. The following eight divisions or 
types of institutions may be taken as representative, but not exhaustive: 
(1) family and household; (2) economic and business; (3) educational; 
(4) religious; (5) recreational and leisure time; (6) welfare and correc- 
tional; (7) government and legal; and (8) neighborhood or non-institu- 
tional demands in the community environment. 

A brief analysis of the demands, restrictions, and opportunities incident 
to the growth and development of the adolescent through the second 
decade might form a useful psychological basis of interpreting some of the 
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adjustments which adolescents of this age period make to the encroaching 
demands of various institutions, or rather to the taking-on of adult re- 
sponsibilities in their widening institutional contacts. As a suggestion of 
the types of demands of various institutions, the school was selected as 
probably one of the most universal extra-familial institutions impinging 
upon the life of the child. Following are some of the types of demands 
indicated incident to school attendance: 


The School 


I. 
2. 


on 


Il. 


12. 


Punctuality—the emphasis upon being present at a specified time. 
Attendance—the extent to which the child must attend, and the 
extent to which he must attend a particular school. 


. Discipline—that is, the child must be quiet, properly respectful, etc. 
. Achievement—academic, physical, educational, social, etc., demands 


are made in this field because of a wide number of degrees of partici- 
pation. 


. Submission to various types of school programs and classifications, 


such as transition from junior high school to the regular high school 
or from common school to the junior high school or special types of 
school classifications and organization. These demands take place 
very often without much regard to the individual capacities of the 
children concerned. 


. Compulsory educational demands—for example, the child who leaves 


school and must continue in a continuation school if he is working at 
some type of gainful employment before reaching the minimum age 
for leaving the public-school system. 


- Home-work demands which are varied and more or less exacting. 
. The demands of certain extra-curricular activities which are to some 


extent the result of social compulsions rather than actual school de- 
mands. 


. Demands that children take certain types of courses. 
. Ability classifications which force children to keep up with a certain 


ability level. 

The effect of variabilities of the teacher’s personality on the child, 
and conflicts arising out of these personality demands of the indi- 
vidual instructor. 

Out-of-school pressure groups that exert demands on the children 
through the school, as, for example, certain types of thrift drives, 
patriotic movements, extra-school groups such as the American 
Legion, D.A.R., etc., promoting certain viewpoints through the 
schools. 
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13. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17: 
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Demand for certain physical and health requirements resisted by 
certain groups in the community. This, however, is a minor type of 
conflict possibility, as are also the matter of holiday exemptions 
among certain classes. 

The health requirements of the school. 

Compulsion to choose vocational and avocational studies before 
definite formulation of one’s life-interest has been made. 
Contradictory demands of the school. 

In addition to the demands of the school there are certain demands 
with reference to libraries, art museums, and other educational insti- 
tutions. 


In order to analyze this particular set of school demands, some sugges- 
tions may be made as to methods by which certain types of information 
might be obtained to throw light upon this particular set of influences. 


I. 


Il. 


III. 


Where to get data: 
a) School records. 
b) Interviews with parents, teachers, attendance officers, etc. 

c) Case studies of individual children. 

d) School control studies with different educational systems. 

e) Reports of adolescents, that is, what these various demands seem 
to reflect in the mind of the adolescent. 

f) A study of adolescents’ activities through a study of the adoles- 
cent himself and how he registers institutional effects in reactions 
to other agencies. 

g) Demographical material within local cultural areas. It was sug- 
gested that if a particular group were studied over a five-year 
period, the opportunity would be afforded to discover the in- 
fluence upon the child of these various and conflicting demands. 

Kind of data to be obtained: 

a) Psychiatric, psychological, biological, sociological, etc. 

b) In terms of sociological material we want— 

1. Demographic study at the beginning and end of certain periods 
of development. 

2. Definable measures of institutional demands. 

3. A technique of study which will make it possible for different 
investigators independently to get comparable results, 

How the adolescent can be observed: 

a) By experimental studies. 

6) By individual life-histories. 
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c) By observation of his participation in various types of informal 

activity. 
IV. What factors are observable (it should be possible to secure data upon 

the following): 

a) Tardiness. 

b) Absences. 

c) Misdemeanors in class. 

d) Intelligence quotient. 

e) Achievement tests and school placement, including retardation. 

f) Desertion from home. 

g) Leisure-time diary schedules. 

h) Institutional membership and participation. 

i) Study of social block where adolescents live done by superior 
adolescent as a particular observer. 

V. What kind of indicators have we of the effect of school demands on 
the child’s behavior? As an example, W. C. Olson’s The Measure- 
ment of Nervous Habits in Normal Children may be mentioned; also, 
various studies on truancy and school failures were suggested as 
indexes. Other questions, such as the following, may be raised in 
connection with this question of school demands: 

a) How far does the institution accommodate itself to individual 
differences? 

b) What differences seem to be noted in situations where adolescents 
have been in on the planning of their own program and where 
they are regimented into a schedule? 


From the standpoint of adult life into which the adolescent must 
gradually merge his own development, one of the important concepts as 
an index of our own culture is that of time, place, standardization of one’s 
life-ways, and accuracy. The time-place demands are probably one of 
the most important culture indexes of our society. 


Neighborhood and Community Civic Demands 

1. Noise on the street. 

2. Use of the street for baseball, roller skating, play, etc., restricted due 
to possible damage to property, interference with traffic and pedes- 
trians. Child forced to play in own neighborhood; as a result adoles- 
cent culture develops with its own language, games, etc., as a mode 
of adjustment to these restrictions. 

3. Demands for keeping litter and trash out of street. 

4. Stealing and other predatory activities incidental to street play. 
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Government and Legal 
1. Regulation as to school attendance. 
. Definition and enforcement of delinquency—law defines offenses 
against society at different age levels. 
3. Define adult responsibility at various ages centering around sixteen. 
4. Scope of definition of delinquency in different states. 
5. Defines time and method of marriage. 
6. Demands that he belong somewhere. 
7 
8 


. Person becomes subject to all divisions of the criminal code. 
. Age of gainful employment is defined through requiring working- 
papers and certificates at different ages. 
g. Age for driving license and for driving fixed by law. 


The Family and Household 


The family and household performs a little different function, some- 
what unique in that it more or less helps to enforce and adds to the de- 
mands upon the adolescent. Some of the family demands are as follows: 

1. Parents use the school as another method to get child to satisfy their 
ambitions. 
2. Demand that the child conform to certain standards beyond those to 
which the adult members of the family conform. 
. Conformity to household routine. 
. That certain affection for family members and relatives be shown. 
. That the child conform to the school and to the social agency to which 
he belongs. 
6. That the child conform to certain types of sex behavior: 
a) In relation to the opposite sex. 
b) In relation to the child’s idea of sex development. 
c) Sexual taboos, both verbal and tactual. 
7. Demands that the family members make upon the child’s affection 
and sibling relationships. 
8. Family duties. 
g. Respect for property of others in the home. 
1o. Turning over money to the family. 
a) Family directs child into social demands in terms of family tradi- 
tions and individual personality of family or household members. 
11. That child achieve academic, social, and other status according to 
parents’ ideas. 
12. Demand that he respect the personal inviolability of things and per- 
sons throughout the home. 
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13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18. 


19. 
20. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 


28. 


29. 


30. 


31. 
32. 
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Family demands that child keep up certain socially approved par- 

ticipations, although they appear hypocritical to the child. 

Demands that certain foods be eaten, in certain amounts, in certain 

ways, and at certain times. 

Certain health habits demands. 

Demands of household routine in the interest of efficient division of 

labor. 

Conformity to peculiar ideas of adults as to diet, exercises, etc. 

Demands as to living conditions according to economic and occupa- 

tional level of parent. 

Father’s occupational demands in relation to home arrangement, etc. 

That the child do not question household arrangement, neighborhood, 

etc. 

Control by adults of use of living-room, back yard, front yard, radio, 

car, etc. 

Conformity in the use and expenditure of money. 

Control of group participation—recreational and amusement, con- 

duct habits, drinking, smoking, etc. 

Demands as to dress, hair dress, emancipation from family, etc. 

Demand that child accept what parents purchase and what is normal 

for the age regardless of child’s interest. 

Conflicting appeal of parent to get conformity, as, for example, telling 

child he is too big to do certain things and then on the other side 

telling him that he is not big enough to do other types of activity, 

thus using these conflicting appeals to get conformity. 

Biological development and its social implications: 

a) The overgrown or undersized boy or girl getting privileges or not, 
as the case may be. 

Certain demands due to sex differences and contrasts. 

Contradiction of family definitions by outside definitions of standards, 

families being traditional very often and the outside demands being 

anti-traditional. 

Demand that the child perpetuate Old World culture when the urge 

is for him to become part of American culture. 

That the child confide in parents—a sort of enforced intimacy. 

Demand that children conform to prohibitions against smoking, 

drinking, gambling, etc. 

Demands that are made by broken home and the stress and strain of 

conflicts involved in the parents for the allegiance of their children. 
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Religious Institutions 
1. Attendance, punctuality and conformity, regimentation, profession 
of faith. 

. Financial demands. 

3. Participation in religious education supplementing school education, 
for example, Hebrew school after public school. 

. Prescribes group where individual will find companions. 

Selective—some children have no demands imposed. 

Dogma and ritual belief. 

. Confession. 

. Demands as to food, holidays, relation to other people, etc. 

. Home and church relations: home enforces church edicts. 


Economic and Business Demands 

1. Demands discipline, regimentation, and stability. 

2. Mobility. 

3. Demands that one work. The irksomeness of work may lead to incon- 
sistency of effort and dropping out of the activity. 

4. Demand that child learn to live in our price system. 

5. Demands choices as to standards of living—the inabilities to attain 
certain standards and one’s lack of ambition to rise to certain levels 
lead to conflicts. 

6. School conflicts in relation to occupational demands. 


Welfare and Correctional Institutions 

1. Fresh-air camps. 

2. Contacts, welfare agencies, etc. 

3. Truant officers, parental schools, special schools. 

4. Juvenile courts, probation officers, industrial training schools. 


ans 


Recreation and Leisure-Time Activities 

Recreational and leisure-time activities may be divided into formal 
and informal groups. The formal groups consist of such organizations as 
boys’ clubs, Boy Scouts, Y.M.C.A., Y.W.C.A., 4-H clubs, settlements, 
church clubs, etc. The informal groups divide into primary and secondary 
groups, the former consisting of gangs, play groups, neighborhood groups, 
the latter consisting of movies and theaters, poolrooms and recreation 
halls, dance halls, amusement parks, burlesque, candy stores, drug stores, 
and other hangouts of similar type, radio influences, etc. As an example 
of the type of influence which these organizations demand of the indi- 
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vidual the following is typical; for example, in Boy Scout work the follow- 

ing demands seem apparent: 

. Discipline, regimentation, and conformity. 

. That certain equipment be bought. 

. That dues be paid. 

. Certain achievement must be made. 

. Attendance at meetings. 

Learning certain rituals. 

Carrying out certain practices. 

. Attendance at stated times. 

. That each member maintain honor of group to maintain prestige of 
organization. 

In contrast to the Boy Scout troop, the gang demanding allegiance and 
loyalty; that one avoid being effeminate, squealing, or joining the regular 
organized types of groups. In addition to this there may be certain mem- 
bership requirements involving not only locality but certain personal 
characteristics. 

Up to this point the expectations of institutions with reference to ado- 
lescents have been treated in terms of demands and requirements. These 
expectations may, of course, be conceived of as opportunities and attrac- 
tions. Whether or not they are one or the other depends upon the situa- 
tion, the run of attention, and the given complex of attitudes. 

It would seem, however, that in general the demands of institutions 
upon adolescents should be functional rather than formal, understandable 
rather than arbitrary, voluntary rather than coercive, and attractive 
rather than routine. It is important, then, not to be content with a 
purely formal listing of institutional demands but to analyze them with 
reference to points such as the following: 

1. Are the requirements of the institutions functional at the present time 
or are they the persistence of traditional behavior? 

2. Are they arbitrarily and mechanically imposed or are their significance 
in modern society realistically indicated? 

3. Are they presented in a way to make for self-expression and sense of 
personal creativeness? 

4. What are the attitudes and relations of the functionaries of the insti- 
tutions to the adolescents? 
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A NOTE ON PROCEDURE IN THE PLANNING 
OF RESEARCH 


DONALD YOUNG 


With a view to aiding the advance of research in the considerable 
areas of the social field in which the Social Science Research Council has 
been unable to secure or provide funds for the financing of research, and 
with a view further to the direction of social research toward the attain- 
ment of more coherent, less discrete knowledge, it was decided in 1934-35 
to undertake experiments in planning briefly described in preliminary 
form as follows: 

There was suggested by way of procedure the selection of a relatively very 
small field or segment of a field; a critical examination of what has already 
been done in the field (an analysis of the state of knowledge); on this back- 
ground, an outline of the existing frontier of inquiry; and a listing of immediately 
feasibie, small research problems to fill gaps and to advance the frontier. It was 
further suggested that in such small fields use be made of small committees of 
three or even of one; and that these committees be expressly precluded from 
presenting requests for funds to finance research [Minutes of the Committee on 
Problems and Policy, September 6—10, 1934]. 


In accordance with this proposal, three small segmental committees on 
competitive—co-operative habits, on delinquency, and on acculturation 
were set up in the following year as sub-committees of a general com- 
mittee on personality and culture. A fourth similar committee was estab- 
lished in the field of migration early in 1936. Staff experience with these 
four experiments supports the following observations concerning research- 
planning procedure.’ 

The belief underlying the suggested procedure is that one of the 
obstacles to effective work in the social sciences is lack of sufficient atten- 
tion to what already has been done, to too many fresh starts, with the 
result that knowledge is spotty and not coherent or continuous. The pur- 
pose of these experiments with committee procedure is to determine 
whether at selected points, at least, existing knowledge can through 
further research be made more coherent and continuous. It is expected 


t The present writer cannot claim responsibility for much more than the organiza- 
tion and reporting of these observations. They are the joint outgrowth of work by 
the Social Science Research Council, its committees and staff. 
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that if they meet success, that success will itself stimulate growth of 
knowledge around the given foci of committee interest. 

In the development of specific enterprises with this approach to 
planning, three general stages are distinguishable. In the first, the 
Council, through various machinery, fixes with some exactness the focus 
of inquiry. In the second is embraced the essential task of the planning 
of research within this focus. In the third, the Council undertakes circu- 
lation and follow-up of resulting plans with, it is hoped, extensive co- 
operation by social scientists. 

This note is addressed particularly to procedure in the second stage 
of development confided for the several enterprises already undertaken 
to special committees, for whose guidance there have been evolved the 
following principles: 


I. The determination of the focus of committee concern.—Although the 
Council in appointing committees indicates the field in which they 
shall work, it is understood that further consideration must be given 
by committee members because of their specialized competence to 
the scientifically practical limits of their activity. 

It is expected that the area of committee activity will be deter- 
mined by consideration of a central focus of interest rather than by 
any attempt to define the outer boundaries of concern. Planning 
should not proceed on the spatial base of a field of whatever size. 
References to a “small field,” “area,” or “segment” should not be 
construed as charging a committee with all research conceived to 
fall within the limits of a small, relatively to a large, field of knowl- 
edge. A committee should therefore not concern itself with delimi- 
tation of a field, nor undertake to cover comprehensively the knowl- 
edge and problems of any area. 

It has been found generally helpful for purposes of committee 
orientation if an attempt is made to map out a preliminary struc- 
tural outline of the field of committee interest. It also has been found 
preferable that such working outlines be in conceptual, rather than 
in historical or geographical, terms. They should be neutral in the 
sense of independence of schools of thought and interpretation. 
Such neutral structural outlines may encompass fields larger than the 
segment of specific committee interest for the purpose of orienting 
the committee’s focus of work in relation to a more general area. It 
is probable that some committees, especially if working in relatively 
well-organized fields, will find it unnecessary to prepare such an out- 
line. 
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II. Critical examination of scientific knowledge in area of committee con- 
cern.—Although too much emphasis can easily be placed on surveys 
of what has been done, existing knowledge is nevertheless the essen- 
tial base of the firing-line of research, and it is a sound principle to 
start where research now stands. 

Continuity of knowledge should be the criterion of selection with 
reference to the inclusion or exclusion of data and problems. As a 
base for planning there should be adopted the existing elements of 
knowledge most susceptible of being wrought through further re- 
search into coherent continuity with the given focus as a reference 
point. Selection of suitable items must rest in the judgment of the 
committee and be based to some extent on considerations of manage- 
ableness. In the process of selection it may well be that a committee 
will sharpen or shift somewhat the focus of inquiry. Elements not 
susceptible of unification should definitely be rejected. After selec- 
tion no further attention should be given by the committee to other 
knowledge or problems in its field. 

While committee members have been chosen because of their 
special knowledge of the selected area of activity, it nevertheless is 

usually desirable to review and analyze outstanding research projects 
for inclusion in the final committee report. Complete bibliographies 
or meticulous surveys of all scraps of previous studies have been 
found usually not to repay the time, effort, and money required; but 
a sound knowledge of the various types of research already com- 
pleted is basic for the committee objective contemplated. Special 
effort should be made to cover contributions in closely related disci- 
plines not definitely represented by the committee. Small confer- 
ences of specialists should be called for consultation with the com- 
mittee as needed for guidance with relation to material and methods 
beyond their range of special competence. 

All knowledge adopted as a base for research planning should be 
explicitly stated, together with a critical appraisal showing the de- 
gree in which generalization or hypothesis is regarded as established 
and wherein it is regarded as lacking conclusiveness. Such a concise 
statement of scientific knowledge around the committee focus of 
interest, calling special attention to frontiers and gaps in such knowl- 
edge, is a necessary part of the final report. 


III. Committee research suggestions.—A primary purpose of these experi- 
ments in creating and maintaining at a given focus a coherent body 
of knowledge is to determine whether knowledge can be made to 
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grow by successive, continuous accretions. Knowledge should be 
given a chance, in the planning of research, to bud and stem out from 
any point in the base, filling out or extending the structure. Re- 
search should be planned, therefore, all around the elements in- 
cluded in the base, (a) to fill in gaps between these elements, (5) to 
test further the validity of knowledge so incorporated in the base, 
(c) and to push out the frontiers of knowledge around the base. 
Miscellaneous research spotted over the field of a committee but 
not rigorously related to the objective of continuity should be 
definitely excluded. 

In view of the fact that research funds for the support of projects 
in the area of committee activity are not available, it is necessary 
that the committee objective be not the preparation of research 
proposals for financing, but rather a systematization of knowledge, 
not indeed in the form of a diagrammatic preconceived configura- 
tion of knowledge into which research is to be fitted, but in the form 
of a more coherent growth of knowledge. It would defeat a primary 
purpose of these experiments if, in planning, it were undertaken to 
force research into the mold of an a priori conceptual scheme of 
knowledge, rather than to facilitate through planning the growth 
of knowledge from the given base at whatever point and in whatever 
direction it will grow. As many suggestions as possible should be 
produced of research designed to cover the immediate next steps 
involved in testing and filling in and extending present knowledge 
around a given focus. Research proposals, however intriguing, that 
do not represent an immediate next step but rather a departure, a 
leap, from the knowledge of the selected base, should be definitely 
excluded for the time being. 

Research suggestions should be in the form of immediate scientific 
questions feasible for research attack with available resources. These 
questions should be stated in the form of problems, or as hypotheses 
if possible. They should not be stated in the form of topics, subjects, 
or areas for study; nor in the form of more remote questions that re- 
quire breaking-down for purposes of actual research; nor in the 
form of projects with their accompanying details of budget and 
personnel. Each question should be tested with reference to (a) the 
existence of satisfactory research techniques and (0) the availability 
of materials. All wishful problems, ignoring the existing state of 
knowledge and scientific capacity, should be excluded. 
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Each committee of the type under consideration is expected to further 
work in its area by preparing its report in form for publication as a 
bulletin (supplemented, if desirable, by articles in professional journals), 
by arranging a series of small conferences of selected specialists under 
Council auspices, and by individual discussion and correspondence. It 
is the intention of the Council not to allow its interest in an area to lag 
with the presentation of a committee report for publication, but to make 
effective the committee’s work by all possible devices within its means. 
If any of these experiments with committee procedure meet with success, 
if research proposed by a committee is undertaken and produces results 
in line with the purpose of the experiments, the Council will undoubtedly 
wish to encourage activity looking toward further development of the 
area and to ask a committee later again to suggest the next steps. 

The conclusive test of the success or failure of the approach to research 
planning here outlined must be the degree to which it stimulates work 
by individuals which is built on the results of previous research in an 
effort to fill gaps and extend the boundaries of scientifically demonstrable 
knowledge of human relations. It is an approach which, if capable of 
successful utilization by an organization such as the Social Science Re- 
search Council, should also be a feasible procedure for other organizations 
and for the lone research worker. 


SoctaL ScreENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 
New York 


FERDINAND TONNIES 
1855-1936 


Ferdinand Ténnies, professor emeritus of sociology at the University 
of Kiel, president of the Deutsche Gesellschaft fiir Soziologie from its origin 
in 1909 to its disappearance in 1934, and an honorary member of the 
American Sociological Society, died on April 14, 1936, just as the Fest- 
schrift to celebrate his eightieth year was appearing. The development 
of sociology in Germany from an incidental interest of a few social scien- 
tists to a discipline with a sound intellectual and moral claim to academic 
recognition, which took place during his lifetime, drew much of its force 
from his work, both as thinker and as teacher. The fundamental im- 
portance of his writings from the epoch-making Gemeinschaft und Ge- 
sellschaft in 1887 (8th ed., 1935) to his systematic Einleitung in die 
Soziologie in 1931 has been universally recognized, and the value of his 
concepts of Gemeinschaft and Gesellschaft as principles of social organiza- 
tion and group cohesion has been demonstrated by their thorough as- 
similation into the thought and procedure of every social scientist who 
strives for an understanding of actual social life. But not only by the 
quiet grandeur of his theoretical work and the weight of his interest in 
statistics and empirical research (which he called sociography) did he 
contribute to the advancement of sociology. Through his active partici- 
pation in the Hochschulreform discussion of the early post-war years he 
did much to gain for sociology the academic position which it occupied in 
Germany until the accession of the present régime. 

Although Professor Ténnies’ entire work represents a deep awareness 
of the constitutive significance of emotion and tradition for the mainte- 
nance of social life and although he was acutely conscious of the cata- 
strophic effects and possibilities of the Western capitalistic social order, 
he did not take flight either into anti-intellectualistic irrationalism or into 
romantic yearning for the past. From the time of his observation of the 
frightful housing situation in Strassburg in 1872 and his study of the con- 
ditions of life and work of the Hamburg dock workers in the labor dis- 
turbance of 1896 he firmly believed that the future of mankind lay in the 
internationalism of the labor movement. He believed that sociology 
could be useful in the task of constructing a new, more rational and en- 
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lightened society, and even in the very last years of his life he sacrificed 
his personal comfort and security for the privilege of maintaining the 
intellectual and moral integrity involved in this conviction. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE CHIEF WORKS OF FERDINAND TONNIES 

Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft (1st ed., 1887; 8th ed. [Leipzig, 1935]); 
Hobbes Leben und Lehre (1897; 2d ed., Thomas Hobbes: der Mann und 
der Denker (Stuttgart, 1912]); Der Nietzsche-Kultus: Eine Kritik (Leip- 
zig, 1897); Philosophische Terminologie in psychologisch-soziologischer 
Ansicht (Berlin, 1906); Die Sitte (Frankfurt a.M., 1909); Deutschlands 
Platz in der Sonne (Berlin, 1915); Englische Weltpolitik in englischer Be- 
leuchtung (Berlin, 1915); Der englische Staat und der deutsche Staat (Ber- 
lin, 1917); Weltkrieg und Vdélkerrecht (Berlin, 1917); Die Schuldfrage: 
Russlands Urheberschaft nach Zeugnissen aus dem Jahre 1914 (1919); 
Die Entwicklung der sozialen Frage bis zum Weltkrieg (3d ed. (Berlin, 
1919]); Hochschulreform und Soziologie (Jena, 1920); Marx Leben und 
Lehre (Berlin, 1921); Kritik der Gffentlichen Meinung (Berlin, 1922); 
Fortschritt und soziale Entwicklung (Karlsruhe, 1926); Das Eigentum 
(Vienna, 1927); Soziologische Studien und Kritiken (3 vols.; Jena, 1925- 
29); Einfiihrung in die Soziologie (Stuttgart, 1931); Kritik der Neuseit 
( Leipzig, 1935). 

An estimate of Professor Ténnies’ work by Louis Wirth appeared in 
this Journal under the title “The Sociology of Ferdinand Ténnies,” 
XXXII, No. 3 (November, 1926), 412-22. 


EDITORIAL NOTE 


With this issue the American Journal of Sociology begins its forty- 
second year. Under the leadership of its founder, Albion W. Small, and 
his successor, Ellsworth Faris, it has consistently and ably represented 
the different points of view and methods of research that have con- 
tributed to the development of sociology. 

Today the Journal is no longer, as in its early years, the only specialized 
organ for the expression of sociological scholarship and research in the 
United States; Social Forces, Sociology and Social Research, the Journal 
of Educational Sociology, the Journal of Social Philosophy, Social Research, 
and, only this year, the American Sociological Review and the Journal of 
Rural Sociology testify to the growing and lively interest in sociology as 
science, as philosophy, and as technology. 

The editors of the Journal have, at present, no major changes to an- 
nounce in its editorial policy. They plan, in fact, to adhere in principle to 
the original conception of the Journal as announced by Professor Small 
in its first issue: 

The Journal will be devoted to the organization of knowledge pertaining to 
the relations of men in society into a sociology that shall represent the best 
American scholarship. On the other hand the Journal will attempt to translate 


sociology into the language of ordinary life, so that it will not appear to be 
merely a classification and explanation of fossil facts. 


The editors hope to carry out even more vigorously in the future the 
general policy stated by Professor Small. They will welcome able articles 
representative of the best research, the most thorough analysis, and ma- 
ture scholarship. The specialization now taking place among sociological 
journals is a healthy tendency and undoubtedly will continue. This does 
not mean, however, that the Journal will confine itself to a single segment 
of sociological interest but will rather attempt to publish significant 
research in different fields as well as basic theoretical contributions. The 
Journal will strive to find and to fulfil its appropriate function in the 
fellowship of sociological periodicals in their common aim to contribute 
to the further development of the science of sociology. 

In this effort editors bespeak from the sociological fraternity and from 
its wider circle of readers in many fields the continuance of the fine co- 
operation which the Journal has always enjoyed and ask for frank criti- 
cism of its shortcomings with suggestions for improvement. 
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RESEARCH NEWS 


Social Science Research Council Grants-in-Aid for 19 36—37.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the award of forty grants-in-aid of research, total- 
ing $23,650, for 1936-37. These grants-in-aid, designed to assist mature 
scholars in the completion of research projects already well under way, 
provide for study in economics, political science, sociology, cultural an- 
thropology, social psychology, history, statistics, geography, and related 
disciplines. Twenty-three of the projects will be carried out in the United 
States; the remaining seventeen require work in England, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Spain, India, Bali, and Russia. 

Applications for grants-in-aid in support of research during the period 
between April 1, 1937, and April 1, 1938, must be filed before January 15, 
1937, on forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid, Social 
Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New York City. Requests 
for application blanks should include a brief statement of the candidate’s 
research experience, the nature of the proposed project, and the approxi- 
mate amount of aid required. 

The list of awards for 1936-37 of interest to readers of this Journal fol- 
lows: 

Carl Bridenbaugh, Assistant Professor of History at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, for a study of urban development in Colonial America, 
1625-1776. 

Ilse Forest, Associate Professor of Education, Bryn Mawr College, for a study 
of aggressive behavior in nursery-school children. 

Charles Adams Gulick, Jr., Associate Professor of Economics, University of 
California, for a study of the Austrian Working-Class Movement, 1918-37. 

John Peabody Harrington, Ethnologist, Bureau of American Ethnology, for 
a study of the sociology of the Mission Indians of southern California. 

Hans Kohn, Professor of History, Smith College, for a study of the social, 
economic, political, and cultural implications of nationalism. 

Paul Kosok, Assistant Professor of History, Long Island University, for 
work in London and India on the history of Indian caste systems. 

Hugh Talmage Lefler, Professor of History, University of North Carolina, 
for a study of the social influence of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. 
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Joseph Mayer, Consultant in Sociology, Library of Congress, for a study of 
scientific method in relation to economic thought. 

Margaret Mead, Assistant Curator, American Museum of Natural History, 
for a study of character formation in a homogeneous culture. 

Constantine Panunzio, Assistant Professor of Economics, University of Cali- 
fornia at Los Angeles, for a study of workers’ co-operative organizations. 

Frank Alexander Ross, Assistant Professor of Sociology, Columbia Univer- 
sity, for a study of race problems in their civil aspects. 

Richard L. Schanck, Instructor in Psychology, Harvard University, for a 
study of the comparison of an English and a New York rural community from 
the standpoint of the behavior of the individual. 

Charles H. Wesley, Professor of History, Howard University, for a study of 
the rdle of the Negro in the abolition movement. 


Social Science Research Council Fellowship Awards for 1936—37.—An- 
nouncement is made of the appointment of twelve Post-doctoral Research 
Training Fellows and ten Pre-doctoral Field Fellows with stipends total- 
ing $65,000. 

Post-doctoral Research Training Fellowships: The primary purpose of 
these fellowships is to broaden the research training and equipment of 
promising young social scientists, not to facilitate the completion of re- 
search projects or the continuation of investigations undertaken as doc- 
toral dissertations. Programs of study submitted should provide either 
for training of an interdisciplinary nature, for advanced training within 
the applicants’ fields of specialization, or for field work or other experien- 
tial training intended to supplement more formal academic preparation 
for research. These fellowships are open to men and women, citizens of 
the United States or Canada, who possess the Ph.D. degree or its equiva- 
lent in training and experience and who are not over thirty-five years of 
age. The basic stipend for a period of twelve months is $1,800 for single 
Fellows and $2,500 for married Fellows. Supplementary allowances may 
be made toward the support of dependents and for the necessary travel- 
ing expenses. Awards are usually for twelve months, but may be made 
for any period not exceeding two years. The closing date for applications 
for 1937-38 on blanks to be secured from the Fellowship Secretary is 
February 1, 1937. 

Pre-doctoral Field Fellowships: The purpose of these awards is to sup- 
plement formal graduate study by opportunities for field work which will 
assure firsthand familiarity with the data of social science not available 
in the classroom or library. Significant changes have been made relative 
to this class of awards: the stipend has increased to $1,800; the closing 
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date moved forward to February 1, 1937; and the age limit moved up to 
the twenty-ninth year. These fellowships are open to men and women, 
citizens of the United States or Canada, who are candidates for the Ph.D. 
degree, and who will have completed prior to the end of the academic year 
1936-37 all courses and examinations for which they are eligible before 
completion of the thesis. Appointments are from nine to twelve months. 

Pre-doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study: The awards at this level 
are designed to aid exceptionally promising students of the social sciences 
to obtain research training beginning with the first year of graduate study. 
They are open to men and women, not over twenty-five years on July 1, 
1937, who have received the Bachelor’s degree or will obtain it prior to 
July 1, 1937, except those who have been in residence as graduate students 
at any institution for more than one semester or its equivalent before 
that date. Appointments will be for the academic year 1937-38; the sti- 
pend is $1,000 plus tuition and an allowance for one round trip between 
the Fellow’s home and his place of study. The closing date for applica- 
tions is March 15, 1937. 

The lists of Post-doctoral Research Training Fellowship and Pre-doc- 
toral Field Fellowship appointees for 1936-37, which are of interest to 
readers of this Journal follow: 


POST-DOCTORAL RESEARCH TRAINING FELLOWS 

Henry C. Alton, Ph.D., University of California, for study in England of 
industrial readjustment in post-war England. 

Ralph A. Bunche, Ph.D., Harvard University, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, Howard University, for study in Europe and Africa of advanced cul- 
tural anthropology, and field work in colonial policy and culture contacts in an 
East African tribe. 

Wayne Dennis, Ph.D., Clark University, Assistant Professor of Psychology, 
University of Virginia, for study at Yale University of cultural anthropology 
as a background for experimentation in child development. 

Lewis U. Hanke, Ph.D., Harvard University, Instructor in History, Harvard 
University, for study in the United States and Latin America of the human 
geography and cultural anthropology of Latin America. 

Guy B. Johnson, Ph.D., University of North Carolina, Research Associate, 
Institute for Research in Social Sciences, University of North Carolina, for 
study in the United States of race, culture, and personality in mixed groups, 
with particular reference to a tri-racial community in North Carolina. 

Dwight L. Palmer, Ph.D., Stanford University, for study in England of 
British research methods as used in analyzing and meeting workers’ demands 
for economit security and control. 

George E. Simpson, Ph.D., University of Pennsylvania, Assistant Professor 
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of Sociology, Temple University, for study in the United States and Haiti of 
acculturation, with particular reference to the peasants of southern Haiti. 

Thomas W. Wallbank, Ph.D., University of Southern California, Instructor 
of History and Sociology, Santa Monica Junior College, for study in England 
and Africa of the culture of native peoples in relation to current problems of 
colonial administration. (Reappointment.) 


PRE-DOCTORAL FIELD FELLOWS 

Selden D. Bacon, Sociology, Yale University, for study in the United States 
of the development of American police systems. 

Gladys L. Baker, Political Science, University of Chicago, for study in the 
United States of the administrative and political aspects of the work of the 
County Agricultural Agent. 

John T. Bobbitt, History, University of Chicago, for study in the United 
States of the organization and propaganda of farmer protest groups. 

Horace M. Miner, Anthropology, University of Chicago, for study in Canada 
of French-Canadian communities. 

Bernard Mishkin, Anthropology, Columbia University, for study in New 
Guinea of the adjustment of youth to the social structure in a primitive society. 


The Russell Sage Foundation.—An unusual number of studies are reach- 
ing the publication stage when this was written in mid-May. A recent 
survey of cash relief made by Joanna C. Colcord examines American ex- 
perience with cash relief both as a social policy and as an administrative 
problem. While no final conclusion is reached as to the relative costs of 
cash relief as compared with other forms of public relief, the testimony is 
almost unanimous as to its desirability from the viewpoint of the morale 
of clients; and nearly all administrators favor its adoption. 

A second study by Leah H. Feder is a survey of relief methods during 
previous depressions. Most of the pertinent data have long been buried 
in files and in out-of-print publications. This compilation of earlier ex- 
perience should be of value in guiding present and future policies. 

The department of statistics is now completing a series of studies in 
various professions. Two of these, by Esther Lucile Brown, are to be pub- 
lished immediately; one upon social work as a profession, and the other 
upon engineering. 

A book about to be issued on ‘‘Music in Institutions,” by Dr. Willem 
van de Wall, the pioneer in this field, discusses both the educational and 
recreational use of music in welfare institutions, ranging from children’s 
homes and hospitals to prisons and institutions for the insane. It examines 
the technique now being developed for using music as a means to adjust 
certain types of individuals either to life within the institution or to the 
resumption of normal life outside. 
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Among other studies being concluded by the Foundation staff are a 
study of the handicrafts of the southern highlands by Allen H. Eaton; a 
report on consumer debt under the direction of Rolf Nugent; and a com- 
prehensive volume on zoning by Edward M. Bassett. A descriptive list 
of American Foundations for Social Welfare is undergoing revision and 
will shortly be published. 


The Scripps Foundation for Research in Population Problems, Miami 
University —At the present time the Foundation is centering its efforts 
chiefly on fertility of different population groups in the United States. 
Revised calculations of future population are also being worked out. The 
results will be used by the National Resources Committee both in its ur- 
banism study and in the report of the Population Committee. Several 
other smaller pieces of work are under way in connection with differential 
rates of increase in different countries, the factors affecting the distribu- 
tion of population, and the calculation of urban and rural life-tables. 


Studies on the Social Aspects of the Depression.—Samuel A. Stouffer, 
professor of sociology at the University of Chicago, has been made director 
of a series of studies on the “Social Aspects of the Depression.”’ Dr. Stouf- 
fer was on leave of absence during the Spring Quarter from the University 
to get the work started. The study comprises a number of social institu- 
tions but omits the political and economic institutions. The record of 
known facts will be mace, but the analyses of the problem are expected to 
stimulate further researches. The work is sponsored by the Social Sci- 
ence Research Council. A number of collaborators will be associated with 
Dr. Stouffer. 


The Study of the Effect of the Depression on Higher Education —Under 
a grant of funds from the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, the American Association of University Professors is now en- 
gaged in a study of some of the major problems that have confronted 
higher education since 1929. The work is in charge of a special committee 
of the Association, Committee on Effect of Depression and Recovery on 
Higher Education. Its members are O. W. Caldwell, Columbia Univer- 
sity, A. J. Harno, University of Illinois, F. K. Richtmyer, Cornell Uni- 
versity (chairman), S. H. Slichter, Harvard University, and Malcolm M. 
Willey, University of Minnesota. Dr. Willey is serving as director of 
studies, and to carry on the work is on leave of absence from the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. The Committee plans its final report for the annual 
meeting of the Association next December. A full statement describing 
the project will be found in the January 1936 issue of the Bulletin of the 
American Association of University Professors. 
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Research Division of the Republican National Committee —The Republi- 
can National Committee has announced the organization of a research 
division witha staff of fifty workers under the direction of nine university 
professors. Chairman Fletcher of the National Committee states: “The 
division has been formed to conduct a genuine analytical study of the 
various problems of government which confront us today. Its objective 
is not merely partisan but to collect basic information on which national 
policies may be formulated. Our purpose is to supply the public with full 
and accurate information, well documented, from which they can draw 
their own conclusions.” 

The chairman of the research division is Dr. Olin G. Saxon, professor 
of business administration at Yale University. T. N. Carver, emeritus 
professor of political economy of Harvard University, is in charge of the 
section on public economy; Asher Hobson, University of Wisconsin, of 
the section on agriculture; Rufus S. Tucker, formerly with the Twentieth 
Century Fund, the section on statistics; Niles Carpenter, University of 
Buffalo, is in charge of the section on labor and welfare and is co-director 
of this section with Thomas L. Norton, of the department of economics 
of the University of Buffalo, on matters relating to labor problems and 
social security. 

Fisk University —The department of social science of Fisk Univer- 
sity, under the leadership of Charles S. Johnson, has become a center 
for research in the South, especially upon problems involving race re- 
lations. The extent and significance of its present research program 
may perhaps be inferred from a summary of the projects now under way, 
or recently completed, as reported to the Journal. 

The article by Professor Johnson, ‘The Conflict of Caste and Class in 
an American Industry,” in this issue of the Journal was one phase of a 
larger study of the social and economic position of selected classes of 
tobacco workers which included approximately two thousand white and 
Negro workers engaged in tobacco rehandling under the Tobacco Code 
and selected groups of workers in independent stemmeries not operating 
under a code. Horace R. Cayton has completed a study of the problems 
incident to the organization of Negro and white workers in trade-unions 
under the recent N.R.A. 

Two state-wide W.P.A. projects are under the supervision of Charles S. 
‘Johnson. The rural project is a survey of the social, economic, and health 
conditions of rural Negroes in the state. The urban study, a part of a 
national project, aims to ascertain the type and amount of training of 
“white-collar” and “skilled” Negro workers; the relationships between 
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this training and their occupational experiences; and how they secured 
their basic training. 

The report of the study of cotton tenancy and share-cropping in the 
South which has already appeared under the title, ““The Collapse of Cot- 
ton Tenancy,” by Charles S. Johnson and associates, is to be followed by 
the publication of detailed data from field studies. _ 

A study of two southern communities by Lewis W. Jones is one of a 
group being made for the Council on Rural Education of the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund. It will provide an intimate analysis of the social organization 
of the communities, with especial emphasis on the functioning of the 
school as a social institution. Menifee, Arkansas, has a population com- 
posed entirely of Negroes. Established about 1872, it has covered a cycle 
from pioneer settlement to a stable, self-sufficient agricultural community 
to a disorganized settlement of elderly families. The life-span of the older 
inhabitants has witnessed the several phases of community life. The John- 
ston County, North Carolina, study by Mr. Jones and Buford Junker will 
present a picture from the vantage points of both the white and Negro. 
Living in the Negro community and studying its caste organization and 
the relationships with the white community is one part of the study. An- 
other investigator, living in the white community, is following the same 
procedure. Close working together promises to present interesting infor- 
mation on the relationships between the two elements of the population 
and their institutions. 

Several cultural studies have been undertaken. Bertram W. Doyle has 
completed a study of “The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South,” 
dealing with the ceremonial forms which are accepted and expected in the 
social contacts of white persons and Negroes of the South, and which 
regulate their social relations. The study of “Cultural Areas in Race Re- 
lations,” also by Professor Doyle, will seek to analyze the factor of tradi- 
tion as it affects race relations, assuming that the distribution of various 
forms of industrial organization in the South before the Civil War, the 
background of settlers, the type of agricultural organization, the presence 
or absence of free Negroes, the proportions of white and black persons in 
given areas, and the form in which relations were cast, have given form 
and content to race relations now existing. 

Negro benevolent associations in New Orleans are being studied by 
Harry J. Walker to show the development of a primitive form of health 
insurance, with emphasis on their social features and their adaptation to 
group needs. Horace R. Cayton is beginning a study of social stratifica- 
tion in the Negro community which deals with the problem of the develop- 
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ment of Negro upper class and professional groups, their relationship tc 
the mass of Negroes and various classes of whites. “A Study of Negro 
College and Professional Graduates,” by Charles S. Johnson, attempts to 
determine the number, location, and occupation of all living Negro gradu- 
ates and to present social data upon a representative sample of 5,500. 

Field work is partially completed upon a study by Harry J. Walker in 
three southern states, which attempts to discover the extent and forms of 
Negro participation in the political life of the South, with a view to indi- 
cating some of the sources of political power. 

A study, by T. E. Davis, upon ‘Health Problems of the Rural Negro,” 
will be put in textbook form to enable teachers to direct health activities 
in their schools and communities. The diets of three hundred rural chil- 
dren in Johnston County, North Carolina, have been collected and tabu- 
lated by Lewis W. Jones. Diet is considered in relation to age, sex, size 
of family, grade in school, and the etiquette surrounding eating. 


University of Kansas.—A study of collective ownership and control in 
the United States and abroad is a co-operative undertaking that has al- 
ready enlisted the collaboration of more than twenty investigators, for the 
most part members of the various social science departments of the Uni- 
versity. The plan for the study has been worked out by Seba Eldridge. 
Special studies dealing with collectivistic trends will include the postal 
service, streets and highways, protection of life and property, education 
and research, harbors and waterways, land reclamation, life insurance. 
The objectives of the study aim at discovering the influences, conditions, 
and factors responsible for collectivization and the implications of these 
conclusions for social and political control. The investigation will touch 
the fields of all the major social sciences. It is hoped that several research 
assistants may be obtained to work on certain phases of the study. Com- 
pletion of the project will probably require about three years. 

A study of the Kansas population is being carried on in co-operation 
with the Kansas State Planning Board. The growth, distribution, and 
adjustments of the Kansas population are being studied with especial 
regard to planning for the utilization of the state’s physical and social 
resources. The project is being supervised by Carroll D. Clark; and the 
task of gathering data was in charge of Roy L. Roberts, technical as- 
sistant of the Kansas State Planning Board. 

A project upon selective factors in rural-urban migration aims at a 
measurement of such factors as intelligence, occupation, and social back- 
ground of youthful migrants from rural areas to urban centers. Noel P. 
Gist and Carroll D. Clark have charge of this study. 
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The study of the development of American daily newspapers by Alfred 
M. Lee is now being prepared for publication. 

_ Mapheus Smith, now on leave at Washington, D.C., has been investi- 

gating sociological aspects of leadership for the past three years. This 

study will be resumed upon his return. 

Data have been gathered concerning all the leisure-time activities of 
approximately seven hundred junior high school students. The objective 
of this study, by Mabel A. Elliott, is to supply a basis for a sound recrea- 
tional program. 

A survey of the administrative techniques in release procedures and 
regulations of parole and probation in Kansas is being pursued in col- 
laboration with the United States Department of Justice. The study is 
being supervised by Mabel A. Elliott. 

The sociology department is co-operating with the other social science 
departments at this University in an effort to establish a “Social Science 
Series” which would be a part of the “University of Kansas Studies.” 


University of Minnesota.—In the study by F. Stuart Chapin of social 
relationships of families dehoused in the Minneapolis P.W.A. Slum Clear- 
ance and Federal Housing Project, data have been collected by visits to 
250 families in the slum-clearance area on (1) social status scale, (2) group 
participation schedule, and (3) Rundquist-Sletto scale of opinions. The 
same data are to be collected in new temporary residence and when re- 
housed in model dwellings. The period covered is 1935-37. Resulting 
data, together with data gathered by the Housing Administration, is to be 
analyzed for two purposes: (1) to discover the social status of families 
and (2) to assist in returning them to model dwellings. 

A second project by F. Stuart Chapin upon predicting the family relief 
case load of the Minneapolis Division of Public Relief is continued from 
1934 and now covers the period from 1915 to 1936. The monthly total 
case loads of the two largest public and private relief agencies are reduced 
to an index number and correlated with independent variables such as 
bank debits, savings, and unemployment. 

_ Four research projects by Clifford Kirkpatrick are shortly to be pub- 
lished: ‘‘Measurement of Ethical Inconsistency in Marriage,” in Jnter- 
national Journal of Ethics; “Inconsistency in Attitudinal Behavior,” in 
the Journal of Applied Psychology; ““A Comparison of Generations in Re- 
gard to Attitudes toward Feminism,” in the Journal of Genetic Psychology; 
and “A Statistical Investigation of the Psychoanalytic Theory of Mate 
Selection,” in the Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology. Three 
other studies in the field of the family are: family background, occupa- 
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tion, schooling, and age in relation to marital adjustment; application of 
a scale for measuring community of interest to contrasting groups of well 
and poorly adjusted couples; and application of a belief pattern scale for 
measuring attitudes toward feminism to contrasting groups of well and 
poorly adjusted married couples. 

Calvin F. Schmid is now carrying on a statistical and ecological inquiry 
into political trends in Minnesota; studies in mortality trends in Minne- 
sota; in population trends in the three major cities of Minnesota; and the 
preparation of census tract street indexes for Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

E. D. Monachesi is engaged upon his studies of the Italian penal col- 
onies; the treatment of juvenile delinquents in Italy; and a joint study 
with Edith M. H. Baylor, Children’s Aid Association, Boston, which is a 
five-year follow-up of 661 problem children cared for in foster-homes. 

The rural studies now being conducted by R. W. Murchie are upon 
rural population trends in Minnesota; socio-economic backgrounds of 
farmers on relief; rural mobility; and patterns of participation in rural 
community life. 

Anne F. Fenlason is completing her inquiry into students’ personal 
opinions as to factors making for and against satisfaction and happiness 
in life. This is Part III of a study based on 2,568 questionnaires on stu- 
dents’ social adjustment conducted jointly by Professor Clara Brown, 
chairman, who has already published Part I; Dr. E. G. Williamson, Part 
II; and Professor Anne Fenlason, Part III. Other research under way by 
Professor Fenlason includes a study in the content of generic case work; 
editing and preparation of teaching records in case work; some aspects of 
case recording; and analysis of the Leahy-Fenlason scale. 


University of Toledo.—The department of sociology has recently been 
co-operating with the federal government in extensive work of slum clear- 
ance and rebuilding in Toledo. C. J. Bushnell, head of the department, 
has been appointed on the board of five, known as the Toledo Metro- 
politan Housing Authority. A city-wide survey was made by the Au- 
thority, with help of University students and various local agencies, cover- 
ing conditions of poverty, crime, sickness, condemned housing, tax de- 
linquencies, etc. On the basis of this survey, a district was selected for re- 
housing. The project, when completed, will be owned and operated by 
the foregoing Toledo Authority. 

Professor Bushnell has been appointed on the Advisory Board of the 
National Pi:blic Housing Conference. 

Students of the social work seminar of A. V. Wood are completing a 
field study of social attitudes in Toledo concerning the housing question. 
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Professor Bushnell and his students have also completed a survey of 
home-mortgage foreclosures in recent years in Toledo, and of the debt 
laws of Ohio, as a study of present social control problems in the United 
States. 


Yale University—Former students and other admirers of William 
Graham Sumner have just set up a permanent organization, the Sumner 
Club, to encourage research in the science of society. Membership is 
open to all interested in the scientific approach to the study of social 
problems. 

The president of the Club is Julius C. Peter, Detroit, who with others 
of Sumner’s former students feels that a permanent national organization 
is necessary because of the “peculiar need today for a more scientific 
approach to social problems.” The faculty committee consists of Maurice 
R. Davie, Albert G. Keller, and George P. Murdock. 

The Club will sponsor scholarships or fellowships for advanced aca- 
demic work, aid the publication of books or monographs, support the 
Yale sociology departmental library, and afford financial assistance for 
the expansion of the monthly bulletin of the department into a “‘modest 
quarterly.”’ Professor James G. Leyburn is editor of the bulletin. 


NOTES 
PERSONNEL EXCHANGE 


Readers of the Journal may appropriately bring to the attention of col- 
lege and university officials the accompanying list of sociologists who are 
available for positions in teaching and research. Each applicant for in- 
clusion in the list has been certified by at least two competent sociologists 
as being well trained and prepared to teach the subject at the college or 
university level. 

The Editor of the Journal will forward promptly all communications 
addressed in care of the Journal to the appropriate code number, thus serv- 
ing to bring the institution and the candidate in touch with each other 
without the responsibility of making any recommendations or selection. 

There is no fee or commission, whatever, and any properly indorsed 
sociologist may be included in the list. Each entry will be carried in six 
issues of the Journal (one year), and may be re-entered on request. In- 
formation of value includes: age, sex, size of family, extent and place of 
training, length of service in sociology, and non-academic experience. 


M.1.—Ph.D. Columbia; married; ten years of teaching in professorial 
rank; five years of governmental service; experience in social work and 
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business; world-wide traveler; author of many books; now federal official; 
seeks chair in leading university or college. 

M.2.—Age thirty-three; married, no children; Ph.D. 1928; eight years’ 
teaching experience in sociology and social studies; has taught immigrants 
and social workers in extension courses; two years in experimental educa- 
tion work in a state prison; author of two books and numerous articles 
published in America and abroad. 

M.3.—Age thirty-five; married, two daughters; B.D., Oberlin, A.M. 
in sociology, Wisconsin; graduate student, Columbia, 1935; also New 
School for Social Research; three years as assistant professor of social sci- 
ences, International College, Izmir, Turkey; five years pastor to Congre- 
gational students at a large state university. 

M.4.—Age forty-seven; married; Ph.D., Chicago; seven years in edu- 
cational editing, publishing, and business promotion in the Far East; 
several years in travel, research, writing, post-doctoral seminar work in 
New School for Social Research and Columbia; five years university 
teaching; fellow, Page School of International Relations, Johns Hopkins; 
now doing investigation on Indian reservations. 

M.5.—Age thirty; married; Ph.D., Harvard, 1936; five years’ experi- 
ence with Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare in general social 
work, also some work in juvenile court. Interested in social theory, social 
organization, sociology of religion, rural-urban sociology. 

M.6.—Age fifty-eight; married, five children; Ph.D., University of 
Pittsburgh; teaching experience in University of Nebraska, University of 
Utah, and University of Pittsburgh. 

M.7.—Age forty-two; married; Ph.D., Chicago; Phi Beta Kappa; 
twelve years’ experience in college teaching; six years’ experience in state 
teachers colleges; experience in social work, community organization, and 
rural resettlement projects. 

M.8.—Age forty-six; married to a social worker; two children; Ph.D., 
Columbia, 1935, minor in economics; Phi Beta Kappa; five years’ teach- 
ing social sciences in college; competent in these and in statistics, human 
geography, orientation and technologic history, specialty the social as- 
pects of invention; two books and numerous articles published; years of 
research work; all ordinary languages; European travel. 

M.o9.—Age forty-two; Ph.D. under Cooley; varied experience, includ- 
ing three years of foreign travel, study, and teaching; now field repre 
sentative for the National Youth Administration; full record at Columbia 
University. 

M.10.—M.A. in sociology, resident requirements completed for the 
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Ph.D., and thesis far advanced; married, two sons; some business experi- 
ence and considerable experience as a public speaker; teaching includes 
one year in a college abroad and nine consecutive years as a college teacher 
of sociology; desires change. 

M.11.—Ph.D. in religious education, Northwestern University; gradu- 
ate work in sociology, University of Illinois; married, no children; author 
of several books; eight years’ college teaching experience. 

M.12.—Age fifty-two; married, three children; Ph.D. in sociology from 
Clark University; six years a teacher of economics; eleven years a teacher 
of sociology; some business and welfare work; Congregational minister. 


District of Columbia Chapter of the American Sociological Society.— 
Under the leadership of Frank Lorimer, as president, and Conrad Taeu- 
ber, as chairman of the Program Committee, meetings were held every 
month except during August, with a varied program of papers and dis- 
cussions as follows: 

Frederick F. Stephan, “The Stock and Trade of Sociology”; Carl 
Taylor, “Sociological Aspects of Resettlement”; T. J. Woofter, Jr., H. C. 
Hoffsommer, and W. W. Alexander, “Sociological Problems of the Share 
Cropper and Tenant Farmer”; Father J. M. Cooper, “The Relations of 
Anthropology to Sociology’’; Elwood Street and a panel of discussants, 
“Social Research in the District of Columbia’; Felix Cohen, ‘“New De- 
velopments in Indian Organization”; E. Franklin Frazier, “The Social 
and Economic Conditions Responsible for the Harlem Riot”; Nels Ander- 
son, “Unemployed Unionism”; Erich Fromm, “Social Structure and 
Psychological Research’; Newton Edwards, “Educational Implications 
of Population Research.” 

At the annual meeting on May 19, 1936, T. B. Manny, University of 
Maryland, was elected president of the chapter; Ruth Reed, Catholic 
University, vice-president; Frederick F. Stephan, American Statistical 
Association, secretary-treasurer; and William H. Sabin, Family Service 
Association, member of the Executive Committee. Sociologists visiting 
Washington are cordially invited to attend meetings of the chapter, 
usually held on the third Tuesday of the month. 


Eastern Sociological Conference.—The seventh annual meeting of the 
Eastern Sociological Conference was held in New Haven, Connecticut, 
April 18-19. The central topic of the conference was “Social Theory and 
Social Order,” with papers read by Theodore Abel, Joseph Folsom, Scott 
Nearing, H. A. Miller, Harry Laidler, Lyford P. Edwards, Roger Bald- 
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win, Harry Elmer Barnes, and James W. Woodward, retiring president. 
Additional sections were devoted to social economics, religion and the 
social order, social work, the nature of sociology, and education in rela- 
tion to the social order. 

Newly elected officers are Jerome Davis, president; Niles Carpenter, 
vice-president; Paul F. Cressey, secretary-treasurer; and Harold A. 
Phelps, Thorsten Sellin, and Willard Waller, members of the executive 
committee. 


Indiana Academy of Social Sciences—The annual meeting met at 
Depauw University on April 24-25. The officers elected for the coming 
year were: V. C. Annakin, Indiana State Teachers’ College, president; 
Harold Zink, Depauw University, vice-president; C. B. Camp, Butler 
University, secretary. 


International Institute of Sociology.—Professor P. A. Sorokin of Harvard 
University, who is president for 1937 of the International Institute of 
Sociology, will preside at the opening session of the Thirteenth Inter- 
national Congress, at Paris, France, September 2-5, 1937. The general 
topic is “Social Equilibrium.” The first four sessions are to be devoted to: 
“Historical and Critical Methodology of the Concept,” “Determination 
and Definition of the Types of Social Equilibrium,” “Sequence and Mor- 
phology of Social Equilibrium,” and “Pathology and Physiology of Social 
Equilibrium.” The last two of the six sessions will be given over to diverse 
papers and communications and to the report of the general secretary. 
The program is tentative; and Members and Associates who desire to 
participate in the Congress are invited to send, before April 2, 1937, the 
titles and abstracts of their papers to the secretary, Professor G. L. 
Duprat, 6 Cours de Rive, Geneva, Switzerland. 


Institute of International Education.—The Institute has announced the 
members of the graduate faculty of the New School for Social Research, 
New York City, who will be available for lectures during the next aca- 
demic year. Those of interest to readers of this Journal include: Albert 
Salomon, formerly lecturer at the German School for Politics in Berlin 
and at the Institute for the Training of Trade School Teachers at Cologne, 
“History of Sociology’; Hans Speier, formerly lecturer in the German 
School for Politics in Berlin, “Social Aspects of Modern Militarism,” 
“The Transformation of the Middle Class,” “Sociology of Knowledge”’; 
Max Wertheimer, formerly professor at the Universities of Berlin and 
Frankfurt, “Gestalt Problems in the Psychology of Thinking,” “Conse- 
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quences of the Gestalt Theory for Education,” ‘Gestalt Problems in 
Social Psychology”; Frieda Wunderlich, formerly professor at the Insti- 
tute for the Training of Teachers in Trade Schools, Berlin, director of the 
Bureau for Social Policy and member of the Prussian Diet, ““The German 
Revolution,” “The Fate of the German Labor Movement.” 

Information may be obtained from Dr. Gerhard Colm, 66 West 
Twelfth Street, New York City. 


Institute of Public Affairs —The tenth anniversary session of the Insti- 
tute of Public Affairs will be held at the University of Virginia, July 5-18. 
The program will consist of round tables on special subjects, including: 
international good will, relationship of business and government, Latin 
America, Far East, the 1936 political scene, and the church in modern life. 


Ohio Sociological Society.—The twelfth annual meeting of the Ohio Soci- 
ological Society was held in Columbus on April 24-25. Officers elected for 
1936-37 are: A. A. Johnston, College of Wooster, president; E. M. Hursh, 
Otterbein College, vice-president; S. C. Newman, Ohio State, secretary- 
treasurer; and F. E. Lumley, Ohio State, editor. The society now has over 
seventy members among the ninety-odd sociologists in the colleges of the 
state. The meeting had approximately one hundred persons in attendance 
at each session. 


Pacific Sociological Society, Northern Division —The Northern Division 
of the Society held meetings at the University of Washington, June 15-17, 
in connection with the Pacific Division of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. The general theme of the meeting was “‘So- 
cial Security.”’ Sociologists, economists, political scientists, and practical 
administrators in the field were asked to contribute to the general dis- 
cussions and in the leadership of round tables. 

Southern Division.—The Southern Division of the Society held a meet- 
ing at the University of Redlands, May 16. The general theme of the 
meeting was “Present Trends in Social Security,”’ with papers by Glen E. 
Carlson, University of Redlands; G. B. Mangold, University of Southern 
California; and George M. Day, Occidental College. One session was de- 
voted to “Cultural Anthropology,” with papers by Ralph L. Beals, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles, on “Mexico”; and by William Kirk, 
Pomona College, on “New Zealand.” 


Rural Section of the American Sociological Society—Dr. Charles J. 
Galpin, formerly in charge of the division of farm population and rural 
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life, was presented with a memorial album from the rural section of the 
American Sociological Society at a dinner in Washington of the local 
chapter of the American Sociological Society. The material for the album 
was assembled by Professor C. E. Lively, of Ohio State University, and 
the presentation was made by Dr. T. B. Manny. 


Seminar in Mexico.—The eleventh session of the Seminar meets in 
Cuernavaca and Mexico City, July 9-29, under the auspices of the Com- 
mittee on Cultural Relations with Latin America, 289 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. Among the lecturers upon “Social Forces” are Edward 
A. Ross, Chester L. Jones, and Frederico Bach; upon “The Indian,”’ John 
Collier and Erna Fergusson; and upon “Inter-American Relations,” Hu- 
bert Herring, Richard Pattee, Charles A. Thomson, Portell Vil4, and 
O. G. Villard. 


Society for Social Research.—Plans are being formulated for the annual 
institute of the Society for Social Research to be held August 21-23, 1936, 
at the University of Chicago. Efforts are being made to develop a series 
of outstanding discussions on the central theme of “Freedom in the 
Modern World.” It is planned to develop this theme by several main 
addresses, for which the tentative titles are: ‘Taxation as an Instrument 
of Social Control”’; ““News and Other Instruments for Manipulating Pub- 
lic Opinion’’; ““The Possibilities and Limitations of Social Planning in a 
Democracy”; “Pressure Groups as Instruments of Social Action’’; ‘‘Local- 
ism, Regionalism, and Centralization”’; and ‘“The Place of Social Research 
in Relation to Social Action in a Democracy.” 


The Southern Sociological Society—The first annual meeting of the 
Southern Sociological Society organized last year in Knoxville, April 20, 
marks the beginning of a new era in sociological development in the South. 

The first two books in the United States bearing the name “Sociology” 
were written by southerners just before the Civil War, as pointed out by 
H. G. and W. L. Duncan in their article “The Development of Sociology 
in the Old South” in the March, 1934, issue of this Journal. 

For several years from 1912 to 1919 there were annual meetings of the 
Southern Sociological Congress; but its proceedings were addressed to the 
public and were, for that reason, among others, conceived in what might 
be described as an evangelical rather than a scientific mood. 

The present meeting, under the presidency of E. T. Krueger, Vander- 
bilt University, held at Atlanta, Georgia, April 17-18, with 181 in attend- 
ance from ten states, shows the marked progress made since the World 
War. All of the papers were concerned with problems that are actual in 
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the South. Many of them focused upon what has been and perhaps still 
is the South’s most important institution, the plantation. Four of the 
seven sessions dealing with land tenure, race and culture, regional plan- 
ning, and rural life seemed to be concerned with the problems, economic 
and cultural, of the region. The American Sociological Society was repre- 
sented by Robert E. Park. 

Committees were authorized by the Society (1) to study the status of 
sociology in institutions of higher learning in the area, (2) to study the 
growth and place of sociology in secondary education, (3) to take an an- 
nual inventory of research in progress in the South and to report on 
possible steps further to promote sociological research. 

An agreement was concluded for one year for the members of the 
Society to receive Social Forces. Social Forces will publish such papers of 
the Society as meet the standards of the editors and the committee on 
pubiications of the Society commensurate with its publication program. 

The following officers elected were: Wilson Gee, University of Vir- 
ginia, president; H. C. Brearley, Clemson College, first vice-president; 
Rhoda Kaufman, Family Welfare Society of Atlanta, second vice-presi- 
dent; Rupert B. Vance, University of North Carolina, secretary-treas- 
urer; Fred C. Frey, Louisiana State University, and Harry Best, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, members of the executive committee. Birmingham is 
the next place of meeting, with the University of Alabama and Birming- 
ham-Southern College as joint hosts. 


Summer Institute for Social Progress —The Summer Institute for Social 
Progress will hold its fourth conference at Wellesley College, July 4-18. 
The central theme will be ““The Economic Issues behind the Campaign 
Headlines.” Dr. Colston Warne, Amherst College, head of the faculty; 
Max Lerner, editor of the Nation; Alfred D. Sheffield, and Ordway Tead 
are announced as lecturers and discussion leaders. 


University of Alabama.—Visiting professors for the summer school are 
W. L. Leap, head of the department at Huntingdon College, and Paul W. 
Shankwiler, of Birmingham-Southern College. 


University of California.—Professor S. J. Holmes’s Eugenics. The So- 


cial Import of Heredity has just been released by the McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 


University of Colorado.—Visiting professors in the department of soci- 
ology for the summer are Norman E. Himes, of Colgate University, and 
Lewis E. Meador, of Drury College. 
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Colorado State College of Education.—Walter C. Reckless, of Vanderbilt 
University, is a member of the guest faculty for the summer school. 


Columbia University.—Professor W. L. Warner, of the University of 
Chicago, will offer two courses on urban sociology, and the family during 
the summer session. 


Franklin College-——Dr. Ernest H. Shideler is state director of rural 
rehabilitation for the resettlement administration, with headquarters at 
La Fayette, Indiana. 


George Washington University —Dr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, of the Social 
Security Board, will be a special lecturer during the summer session. 


A Founders’ Day banquet was held on April 16 by the newly organized 
Lester F. Ward Sociological Society. Ward was intimately connected 
with the university, receiving degrees of A.B., 1869; LL.B., 1871; A.M., 
1872; and LL.D., 1897. He was professor of botany during 1884-87 and 
lecturer in sociology during 1895-99. Messages of greeting were read by 
Carl D. Wells from all the past presidents of the American Sociological 
Society; from Henry Pratt Fairchild, present president; and from James 
W. Woodard, president of the Eastern Sociological Society. Reminis- 
cences of Ward were given by T. W. Stanton, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, and an enlarged picture of Ward was presented to the 
department of sociology. The main address was given by Stuart A. Rice, 
United States Central Statistical Board, on “The Spirit of Ward in Soci- 
ology.” The officers of the new Society are Donald Shank, president; 
Mrs. Anne T. West, vice-president; Phyllis Lehnert, secretary; Frances 
Humphrey, treasurer. 


Harvard University.—Family and Society by Carle C. Zimmerman and 
M. E. Frampton, published last year by D. Van Nostrand Company, New 
York, is being brought out in an English edition by Williams and Norgate 
of London. 

Announcement is made by the D. Van Nostrand Company of the 
publication of Consumption and Standards of Living by Carle C. Zimmer- 
man. 


Johns Hopkins University —I. E. McDougle, of Goucher College, is 
visiting professor at Johns Hopkins during the summer. 


University of Kansas.—Professor Carroll D. Clark, chairman of the 
department of sociology, will offer courses at the summer session of the 
University of Idaho. 
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Professor Noel P. Gist will teach courses this summer at Washington 
University. 


Louisiana State University —Dr. Harold Hoffsommer has resumed his 
duties. His work of co-ordinating state programs under the co-operative 
plan of rural research has been taken over by Dr. S. H. Hobbs, University 
of North Carolina. 


University of Maryland.—Dr. Ross W. Sanderson, executive secretary 
of the Baltimore Federation of Churches, served as associate professor of 
sociology on a part-time basis during the spring semester, 1936. 


University of Michigan.—Professor R. D. McKenzie will be on leave of 
absence during the first semester of 1936-37 to work on his book, Human 
Ecology. Professor Herbert Blumer, of the University of Chicago, will 
offer courses in his place and will have charge of the research seminar. 

Scribner’s and Sons announce the publication by Professor Robert C. 
Angell of the department of sociology of The Family Encounters the 
Depression. 

Professor E. B. Reuter, of the University of Lowa, will offer courses in 
the summer session. 


Michigan State College-—The annual Institute for Social Workers, 
under the auspices of the department of sociology, will be held during the 
week of July 13-17, 1936. 

The Fourth Annual Michigan Collegiate Country Life Conference was 
held at Michigan State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan, May 9, 
1936. 


University of Missouri.—Professor Maurice A. Mook, of Ohio Wesleyan 
University, will teach courses in anthropology at the summer session. 

Dr. Lloyd A. Cook, of Ohio State University, will substitute for Dr. J. 
Brewton Berry, who will be in Europe studying archaeological remains. 


Municipal University of Omaha.—John Wiley and Sons’ publication of 
Social Determinants in Juvenile Delinquency by T. Earl Sullenger has been 
announced. 


Natal University College —The Oxford University Press announces the 
publication of Human Ecology by J. W. Bews, principal of the College. 


University of Nebraska.—The Social Thought of the Ancient Civilizations 
by Professor J. O. Hertzler has just been published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company. 
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University of North Carolina.—Lee M. Brooks will resume his regular 
duties after a year devoted especially to the inauguration of orientation 
courses in the Alabama Women’s College. 

W. E. Gettys, of the University of Texas, is teaching during the sum- 
mer sessions. 

Ernest R. Groves gave a series of lectures on “Marriage and the 
Family” at the University of Florida in February. 

T. J. Woofter, Jr., is returning from his work as co-ordinator of rural 
research in the W.P.A. at Washington, D.C. 

Guy B. Johnson who has been awarded a postgraduate scholarship by 
the Social Science Research Council will spend the first six months at the 
University of Chicago, the second three months at Yale, and the third 
quarter in field work. Dr. Johnson is completing his special study of 
Negro participation in the South for the Commission on Interracial Re- 
search. 

Rupert Vance is doing one unit of the studies of human resources under- 
taken by the National Resources Committee at Washington. 

Howard W. Odum has been elected president of the North Carolina 
Social Service Conference for 1936-37. His Southern Regions of the United 
States, written for the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science 
Research Council, has just been published by the University of North 
Carolina Press. 

Henry Holt and Company announces the publication of Readings on 
Mental Hygiene by Ernest R. Groves and Phyllis Blanchard. 

The University of North Carolina Press, in co-operation with the 
Institute for Research in Social Science and Southern Policy Committee, 
has just published Population Planning for the South, by T. J. Woofter, Jr., 
and How the Other Half Lives, by Rupert Vance. 


Ohio State-—Donald Webster, formerly of the University of Wisconsin, 
and the International College, Izmir (Smyrna), Turkey, assumed the 
teaching duties of Andrew Barta, who resigned, during the Spring Quar- 
ter, 1936. Mr. Webster will leave in the fall to take up his research duties 
in Turkey as a fellow of the American Academy, having received an award 
for 1936-37. 


University of Oklahoma.—The publication of Control in Human So- 
cieties by Jerome Dowd has been announced by the D. Appleton-Century 
Company. 
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University of Oregon.—E. A. Taylor, Ohio University, is teaching dur- 
ing the summer session. 
At Portland, Dr. Dorothy Reed, head of the department at Principia 


College, and Dr. Charles N. Reynolds, of Stanford University, are visiting 
professors. 


Pennsylvania State College-——James W. Woodard, Temple University, 
will join the faculty for the summer sessions. 


University of Pittsburgh.—Announcement is made by the University of 
Pittsburgh Press of the publishing of A Systematic Outline of Criminology 
with Selected Bibliography, by Walter A. Lunden. 


Rutgers University —Howard W. Beers, recently of the University of 
Wisconsin, is now rural sociologist at Rutgers University. Mr. Beers was 
also appointed state supervisor of rural research under the co-operative 
plan for rural research with the W.P.A. His research projects include a 
general survey of rural relief case records and a comparative study of 
relief and non-relief youth. 


University of Southern California.—Arthur L. Beeley of the University 
of Utah is giving courses in public welfare administration and related sub- 
jects in the summer session. 

Leisure and Recreation is the title of a new volume written by M. H. 
and E. S. Neumeyer and published by A. S. Barnes and Company. 

The third edition of Problems of Child Welfare by George B. Mangold 
was published in May by the Macmillan Company for 1936-37. 

Outline Manual and Field Work Training in Social Group Work and 
Outline Manual of Field Work Training in Social Case Work are the titles 
of two studies recently published by Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan. 


Stanford University—Announcement is made by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company of the publication of Social Psychology by Richard T. La Piere 
and Paul R. Farnsworth, of Stanford University. 


Temple University —The Sociological Press, Hanover, New Hampshire, 
announces the publication of Intellectual Realism and Culture Change by 
James W. Woodard. 


Texas Agricultural and Mechanical College-——Dan R. Davis has been 
appointed instructor in the department of rural sociology. 
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University of Utah—Professor Arthur L. Beeley has given a special 


course in criminology to a training group of agents in the Department of 
Justice, Washington, D.C. 


University of Virginia.—The McGraw-Hill Book Company announces 
the publication of The Development of Sociology by Floyd N. House. 


University of Washington.—Walter G. Beach, formerly of Stanford Uni- 
versity and now of the University Extension Department, is teaching 
social theory and social education in the Summer Quarter. 

Forrest La Violette has received an appointment as instructor, effec- 
tive in the fall. 

The Graduate School of Social Work is completing its first year of 
separate organization, with twelve summer courses. Dr. Marion Hath- 
way, University of Pittsburgh, and Charlotte Towle, University of Chi- 
cago, are visiting instructors. Dr. Arlien Johnson is teaching the first 
term in the Graduate Curriculum in Social Service at the University of 
California. 


Wellesley College.—Announcement has been made of the appointment 
as president of Mildred Helen McAfee, the present dean of women at 
Oberlin College, and formerly alumnae secretary of Vassar College. 
President-Elect McAfee is a graduate of Vassar College and received her 
Master’s degree in sociology at the University of Chicago. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Three research assistantships in juvenile delinquency carrying a stipend 
of $500 each and field expenses and three research assistantships carrying 
a stipend of $150 each and expenses, will be available under the Michi- 
gan Juvenile Delinquency Information Service of the sociology depart- 
ment of the University of Michigan for graduate students during the 
year 1936-37. Application blanks may be obtained from Information 
Service, 307 Haven Hall, Ann Arbor, Michigan. The successful ap- 
pointees will be notified about September 1. 
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A Study of History. By ARNOLD J. ToyNBEE. London: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1934. Vol. I: pp. xvi+476; Vol. II: pp. viit+452; Vol. III: 
pp. xi+555- $17.50. 

No one can read A Study of History and be unmoved by the magnitude 
of the undertaking, the virility and grace of its style, and the amazing 
range of the author’s erudition. Indeed, in a certain sense, Professor 
Toynbee has succeeded as none before him in discovering the formula for 
a perfect fusion of historical data, poetic diction, and the imagery of 
natural science. To sociologists, and particularly to those immediately 
concerned with the problem of social change, the book will have a familiar 
ring, but it will also bring new data and new interpretations; for in dealing 
with the central problem of social change Toynbee the historian becomes 
Toynbee the sociologist. He not only discusses at length questions which 
have had a perennial interest for sociological minds, but he employs as 
principles of organization methodological ideas which have long been 
recognized as fundamental articles of sociological doctrine. 

The author’s decision to adopt sociological concepts appears first in the 
Introduction when, in seeking a field for intelligible historical study, he 
breaks with nationalist history. As a historian eager to escape from the 
collection of facts into a realm where the comparison of cases is permitted 
and the discovery of laws allowed, he rejects political communities as 
primary objects of investigation. National states, city-states, and the 
like are held to be spatially too narrow and temporally too short-lived to 
meet the investigator’s needs; they appear not as independent entities but 
simply as articulations of true social units. Hence, Toynbee has been im- 
pelled to adopt as the “‘social atoms” with which students of history have 
to deal not political states but societies or civilizations. In carrying out 
his program he isolates and describes twenty-one civilizations, some exist- 
ing, some extinct, and some in fossil form; and he proposes a comparative 
study of these in order to deal with the dual problem of their initial transi- 
tion from a common condition of primitiveness, and the circumstances 
leading to subsequent change. Having thus stated his problem, Toynbee 
again casts in his lot with the followers of Comte and Spencer by a hypo- 
thetical envisagement of change which involves the whole-hearted ac- 
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ceptance of the biological analogy. The emergence of civilizations from an 
earlier static state into a later dynamic one is viewed as a kind of social 
birth; and further change, whether retrogressive or progressive, is regard- 
ed as a kind of social growth, characterized by rhythmical alternations of 
disturbed or restored equilibriums. The chapters dealing with the growth 
of civilizations, with their masses of dated illustrations, are a testimony at 
once to the historian’s insight and the breadth of his learning. But the 
solution which the historical materials are assembled to illustrate is an 
a priori one and falls into the traditional sociological pattern. 


FREDERICK J. TEGGART 
University of California 


The Sociology of Invention. By S. CoLum GILFILLAN. Chicago: Follett 
Publishing Co., 1935. Pp. 185. $2.00. 


. Inventing the Ship. By S. Cotum G1tF1Lian. Chicago: Follett Publishing 


Co., 1935. Pp. 294. $2.50. 

It is strange that sociologists have not paid more attention to invention 
in the attempts to explain social organization. For instance, the family 
as a social institution is quite different now in form and in function from 
what it was when it produced in the household and on the homestead all 
that the members consumed. The change in the family has been largely 
due to the application of steam power to metal tools and to the invention 
of contraceptives. Though economists have studied technology some- 
what, its study is really a phenomenon in the field of sociology—perhaps 
it is the most neglected aspect in the field today. 

Mr. Gilfillan’s books are pioneer studies but at the same time stand out 
in significance on the horizon among the few feeble efforts in the field. 
He began a study of the various inventions on the ship years ago and at 
the same time collected observations on the social causes and implication 
on this inventional process. A lifetime of reading and research on inven- 
tion greatly enriched these observations, which are summarized in chap- 
ter i, ten pages in length, under the title, ‘““A Review of 38 Social Principles 
of Invention.” To the reviewer, these thirty-eight principles do not seem 
to be principles in the scientific sense nor do they appear to be conclusions 
rigidly arrived at by the ordering of data. Rather they appear to be 
thirty-eight observations, as, for instance, No. 6 (6), “Some other chief 
changes causing invention are growth of wealth, education, population, 
industrialism, and commercial organization.” If the thirty-eight princi- 
ples are not, in reality, principles but rather observations, they are none- 
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theless important for a comprehension of the inventional process. In suc- 
ceeding chapters the various “principles” are further discussed and 
elaborated. 

The bulk of the book on The Sociology of Invention justifies the title by 
being a consideration of the social causes of invention, while the last 
chapter deals with the social effects of invention. The author completely 
annihilates the great man theory of invention, and stronger argument for 
social forces will rarely be found. Few students will differ fundamentally 
from the author in his views on the great man myth and on invention as a 
step, often a minor one, in a process. The process of invention is due to 
(a) the existence of material elements or of scientific knowledge that goes 
into the making of invention and (0) the social conditions that develop the 
invention from the elements and knowledge going into it. The latter 
point is of chief concern in The Sociology of Invention. The first point— 
namely, that inventions depend on existing materials and knowledge as 
well as social valuation—is obvious in Inventing the Ship but might well 
have been exploited more, since it is often forgotten by the common reader 
who holds to the heroic nature of invention and seems to have unlimited 
belief in genius and freedom of the will. 

The author’s attack on the idea that patents and possibly inventive- 
ness are increasing is not wholly convincing to the reviewer on several 
counts. One concerns the validity of the per capita number of inventions 
as the criterion. Should a country with twice the population have twice as 
many patents, other things being equal? One reason for the supposed de- 
cline in inventiveness cited by the author is that “the native ability of the 
American people has been declining.” 

As to the social effects of an invention, the author thinks they have been 
ballyhooed too much. He is very critical of the claim that invention is 
the prime cause of social change. The reviewer agrees with the analysis 
but not with the emphasis. That is to say, when the interrelated parts of 
culture are all in motion, there is no such thing as “first.”” Theoretically 
there is no origin in change, yet practically there is. There was no radio 
broadcasting before the World War, but there was afterward, and these 
broadcasts have influenced society in numerous ways. Hence, quantita- 
tively, if there are many significant inventions there will be many social 
effects. 

The source of Gilfillan’s skepticism centers on “an invention” rather 
than on “inventions.” “No invention can revolutionize civilization” for 
the reason that there are substitute inventions. Thus a railroad to the 
Pacific Coast would not produce a revolution in the life there because 
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there are substitute methods of travel—wagons, boats—which would 
have been used if the railroad had not been developed. The typewriter 
was not a revolution in the life of women, because women would have gone 
out of the home as copyists with pen and paper if the typewriter had never 
been invented. The reviewer does not agree wholly with the analysis nor 
quite with the emphasis. In regard to the analysis, much turns on the au- 
thor’s use of the idea of causation. A causes B only if B would not have hap- 
pened without A. This is true unless one is interested in degrees of varia- 
tion. If a variation in A causes a variation in B, then A is a cause. There 
would have been travel to and from the Pacific Coast by wagon, but per- 
haps there was more by railroad. Or let us reverse the process. There are 
substitutes for rubber, and if rubber had never been discovered, other 
substitutes would have probably been developed. But suppose the art of 
making rubber were suddenly lost and all rubber were instantly to disap- 
pear; there would be many social effects to follow. The author is quite 
bold about it. The steam engine did not produce the Industrial Revolu- 
tion, he argues, as the historians have thought, because there are power 
substitutes for steam (p. 144); gunpowder did not blow up chivalry be- 
cause other substitutes would have blown it up if there had been no gun- 
powder; and printing did not cause a revolution in enlightenment because 
there are substitutes for the multiplication of words. The weaknesses in 
the arguments are two. The first is the author’s assertion that social forces 
or necessity would have developed substitutes for any given invention. 
This is an assumption that seems to border on mystical belief in social 
forces. The other weakness is the assumption that, if substitutes had been 
developed, they would have been developed to the extent or degree that 
the original was developed. If so, then why was it not done? In social 
phenomena the degree of variation must not be neglected. 

Still, the theory of substitute invention is a major contribution made, 
so far as known, by no other author. The preceding critical paragraphs 
have done scant justice to it. The idea is probably soundest in broad 
classes of desires or in great areas such as transportation or lighting. The 
broader the field, the greater the opportunity for substitute inventions. 
I have sometimes phrased this opportunity as the ‘‘grooving” or ‘“‘channel- 
ing” of invention, as though original nature or social forces were doing 
something toward giving direction to technology. 

In a couple of paragraphs the author seems to be critical of the concept 
of “cultural lag.” But his attitude is not quite clear. He seems to tie in 
Hornell Hart’s notion of ‘‘tension” with the maladjustment due to lag. 
I should contend that awareness of tension in the consciousness of indi- 
viduals is not a satisfactory criterion of maladjustment. 
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The review should not be closed without a comment on the author’s 
eccentricities and style, both of which are charming. Thus the author 
contends that “any invention is a biologic organ in the same sense that a 
bird’s nest is.” Or he writes: “. .. . The engineers often reach absurdity 
in their claims that 

We are the movers and shakers 
Of the world forever, it seems 


instead of the poets wandering by lone sea-breakers, as the original writer 
had it. It is fortunate for social happiness and stability that so many of 
us can believe ourselves of the ruling class.” A system of decimals is used 
for the footnotes which makes them more flexible. 

Future research workers on the sociology of invention will have to 
refer to Gilfillan, for his books are a landmark. Further researches un- 
doubtedly will refine and make more exact his observations, but such 
revision is needed in all pioneer books, which must range far, wide, and 
freely. 

F. OcBuRN 
University of Chicago 


Race Differences. By OTTO KLINEBERG. New York: Harper & Bros., 

1935. Pp. ix+367. $2.50. 

The author sets himself the task of making a careful analysis of all the 
relevant material bearing upon the question of racial differences. The 
volume is, in consequence, somewhat in the nature of an annotated bibli- 
ography of racial studies. The arrangement, however, is not in that form, 
and a considerable amount of other material is included. 

The book is prefaced by a brief and sketchy chapter on “Racial The- 
ories.”” The terms are not defined but the chapter is devoted in major part 
to Gobineau and his followers. The remainder of the book is divided into 
three parts entitled respectively, ‘“The Biological Approach,” “The Psy- 
chological Approach,” and “The Cultural Approach.” 

The volume is somewhat disappointing on several counts. The apparent 
assumption that theory is something apart from scientific procedure is 
highly sectarian. The author is neither clear nor consistent in his concep- 
tion of race. His formal definition in terms of common physical character- 
istics determined by heredity (p. 18) is not tenable as stated and (pp. 20 
ff.) gives way to a statistical conception. The confusion is exemplified, 
for example, by the assertion that the Jews are not a race and by the 
demonstration that they conform to the terms of the definition. As a 
somewhat hasty summary of the contributions of scattered papers, the 
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volume has real value. But the three parts are of very unequal merit—if 
the first part be classed as adequate, the second part is mediocre, and the 
third, feeble. 


E. B. REUTER 
University of Iowa 


A Hundred Years of Anthropology. By T. K. PENNIMAN. New York: 

Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 400. $4.50. 

As a manual of reference to anthropologists and anthropological writ- 
ings this is the best book of the kind. All influential or well-remembered 
writers and teachers who have called themselves anthropologists, and 
some others who did not, are mentioned here. Their principal works are 
mentioned and summarized, and brief critical comment is offered upon 
many of them. In addition there are reported the outstanding discoveries 
of fact—paleontological, anatomical or physiological, archaeological and 
ethnographical—which have accumulated to make up anthropology as a 
body of knowledge. There is an Appendix giving “‘A Chronological List 
of Men and Events in the History of Anthropology,” from Herodotus to 
Marett, and, more useful, a list of “Some Principal Congresses, Anthro- 
pological Museums, Societies, and Periodicals in Various Countries of the 
World.” Anyone interested in the history of science can make use of this 
book. 

But one is not likely to make use of it in clarifying the problems of the 
logic of the sciences. The book presents anthropology as the sum of what- 
ever problems and accumulations of fact have, by tradition, been regarded 
as belonging under that label. Nothing holds them together except that 
all are concerned with men, and nothing but tradition justifies exclusion 
from consideration of other works and workers studying man under the 
aegis of other disciplines. The loose disorder of anthropology, conceived 
as a comprehensive and subordinating discipline, is here revealed but not 
reduced. In the classification of the “parts” or “aspects” of anthropology, 
categories are made, here in terms of the logical character of the problems 
defined and there in terms of the kind of data involved, so that a scheme 
results which seems to this reviewer indefensible. Not raised, for example, 
is the fundamental question whether the written products in any anthro- 
pological field tend toward the form of a history or of a science. The book 
is an annotated chronological bibliography of certain facts and writings 
conventionally denoted ‘‘anthropological.”’ It does not aim to be a clari- 


fication of scientific problem or method. 
ROBERT REDFIELD 
University of Chicago 
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Sociologia general: La interdependencia. By AucusTiN VENTURINO. La 

Corufia: Editorial Moret, 1935. Pp. 304. 

This volume closes and systematizes the work of the notable Chilean 
sociologist, Venturino, on the sociology of interdependence. It is intro- 
duced by an appreciative essay by Professor Gaston Richard. It has been 
preceded by a number of volumes dealing with the details of Chilean and 
American cultural and ecological sociology, previously reviewed in this 
journal. The author traces the increasing interdependence of human 
society physically and culturally, and temporally and spatially. The ac- 
cumulation of culture, the harmonization and centralization of customs, 
the minimization of conflict in constituent groups and its possible disap- 
pearance in all groups, the ascension of control through science, and espe- 
cially the generalization of the findings of an experimental sociology to 
become the guide of all peoples—these mark the main lines of the social 
interpenetration and developing interdependence of which the author 
writes. The data he uses in generalizing his conclusions were gathered 
through fifteen years of travel and residence in 350 cities of all the coun- 
tries of America and Western Europe. 


L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 


L’euvre d’ Adolphe Prins. Edited by Louis Wopon and JEAN SERVAIS, 
with Avant-propos by Paut Hymans. Brussels: Université Libre de 
Bruxelles, 1934. Pp. xxiv+567. 

Adolphe Prins, barrister and holder of the doctorate of the University 
of Brussels, was a member of the faculty of that institution from 1882 un- 
til shortly before his death in 1919. In the belief that his writings were 
worth further attention than they had received, two of his former associ- 
ates have brought together in the present substantial volume with con- 
siderable editorial rearrangement and comment those portions of his pub- 
lications which they judged to be most valuable to the present generation. 
Prins was interested chiefly in two subjects—electoral reform and crimi- 
nology; and the present volume is divided into two parts, edited by MM. 
Wodon and Servais, respectively, and dealing with these two interests 
but entitled ““Premiére partie: L’ceuvre sociologique d’Adolphe Prins,” 
and Deuxiéme partie: L’ceuvre et l’activité d’Adolphe Prins pénaliste.”’ 
Examination of the penological section reveals that Prins was, relatively, 
a pioneer in the advocacy of a variety of reforms in criminal procedure 
and penal administration which have since become commonplace; and in 
his advocacy and exposition of some of these reforms he wrote much that 
still merits reading. As sociologist, he was a pioneer advocate of what he 
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came to term the “‘corporative”’ organization of the state—better known 
to American readers as syndicalism or guild socialism. In this respect 
there is a noticeable similarity between the ideas of Prins and those of 
De Greef, though there is no conspicuous acknowledgment of his indebted- 
ness to De Greef for ideas. 

Though supplied only in paper covers, this is the most handsomely 
printed volume of sociological literature that the present reviewer has 
ever seen. It lacks an Index. 


FLoyp N. House 
University of Virginia 


Hezekiah Niles as an Economist. By RicHARD GABRIEL STONE. (Series 
LI, No. 3.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press, 1933. Pp. 137+xii. $1.25. 
Niles (1777-1839) is an interesting figure in the development of Ameri- 

can economic ideas in the early nineteenth century. He is an important 

example of the early American “autarchist” group, with emphasis upon 
protection of labor against the competition of cheap work; for the extreme 
antibank attitude denouncing credit creation as “paper factory’’; and as 
an example of the early emphasis on the allegedly intentional expansion 
and contraction of bank credit as a source of violent business fluctuations. 

The present study starts with a chapter on the American scene (1780- 

1815), but the analysis offers little for a better understanding of Niles’s 

position. The following chapter on his life is also filled with painstaking 

details, but many of them of the kind like “Niles also had his enemies” 

(p. 53); or that he died “‘with his family at his bedside” (p. 56), etc. The 

major part of the book (pp. 57-130) deals with Niles’s position with regard 

to protection, money and banking, slavery, internal improvements, popu- 
lation, and wages. It presents a good extract of all sorts of opinions of 

Niles, but without either proper organization or proper reference to the 

history of ideas in the background. 


MELCHIOR PALYI 
University of Chicago 


Problems of Conduct. By DURANT DRAKE, with six concluding chapters 
by RaymMonp Ho.pswortu FIN3ay, prepared under the editorial super- 
vision of Harry A. OVERSTREET. (2d rev. ed.) New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1935. Pp. xviit+520. $2.25. 

The first and second editions of this easy book on ethics led the field in 
college popularity, especially in smaller colleges. The book was and is 
distinguished by its neglect of the metaphysical aspects of ethics and by 
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its emphasis upon practical problems, personal and communal. The book 
was and is characterized by wholesome devotion to respectabilities, find- 
ing institutional virtues where they are popularly supposed to be, and pre- 
scribing expected remedies for the faults of which men are most conscious 
in themselves. 

Professor Drake’s untimely death interrupted the revision near the be- 
ginning of Part IV, on “Public Morality,” where most of the new material 
would have been called for by the times. The last six chapters have been 
written by Mr. Finlay with oversight from Professor Overstreet. They are 
on “Liberty,” “Effective Democracy,” “Race and Nation,” “Toward 
Peace,” “Ethics and the Church,” and ‘The Future of Civilization.” 

It is doubtful whether the revision will justify itself in practice, save to 
increase sales by rendering obsolescent all earlier copies. The book is 
longer, to be sure, but its forte has never been in its size or in its exhaus- 
tiveness. It has been rather in its simplicity, its clarity and semielegance 
of style, and most of all in its cultural piety. Bulk does not enhance these 
qualities. It might detract by raising expectation of another sort than that 
served and to be served by such a textbook. The reader who demands an 
up-to-the-minute accounting of changes in the world will demand in the 
field of ethics more than this book is prepared to give, even in its present 
expanded form. In the prevailing academic division of labor, “the evolu- 
tion of morality” is better treated by anthropologists and sociologists; 
‘public morality” by political scientists, economists, and historians. It is 
the theory of the wise and good personal life which the philosopher can 
best do, and these parts are here least expanded. 


T. V. Smita 
University of Chicago 


What Does America Mean? By ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN. New York: 

W. W. Norton & Co., 1935. Pp. 271. $3.50. 

This is a noble book. In it an educator and philosopher gives the dis- 
tilled wisdom of a long and adventurous career. Socratic emphasis upon 
clear thinking combined with the Christian injunction to be kind are 
blended into something closely akin to stoic idealism. Indeed, the char- 
acteristic note of the book is a certain inner, self-sufficient stoic tonos 
born of the masterful dominance of the body by the mind. 

A modern Epictetus looks at American democracy and finds that the 
inner “spirit,” a vague term he makes much of, is gone from our demo- 
cratic symbols. Economic overlords “who are seeking to enslave their 
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fellows speak most loudly of liberty.’’ The inner essential life is sacrificed 
to a hard mechanical externalism. An economy of comfort and conven- 
ience has produced “a welter of desires and interests’ devoid of all lofty 
principles. We manipulate the criminal, care for the poor, educate our 
children as though they were “things” subject to the play of inexorable 
environmental forces. Our ideals, along with the inner spontaneity and 
freedom they imply, have thus become a ghastly farce. Our very sense 
of guilt and the bitterness of our disillusionment are unconscious and yet 
compelling evidence of the value of these discredited ideals. Really human 
problems can never be solved by external mechanical forces. The essence 
of democracy is “‘a common spiritual life in which all its people may share 
or fail to share” (p. 180). This ‘‘common spiritual life” presupposes “‘pur- 
poses,” “‘commitments.”’ The stubborn refusal to face this problem of 
purposes and commitments finds poor justification in a behavioristic 
naturalism or an omni-competent social determinism. We sink inevitably 
into a No Man’s Land of indifference. Irresponsible skepticism and stark 
cynicism are typical fruits of spiritual defeat. 

This insistence upon the supremacy of the inner over the outer, of the 
future with its ideals over the past with its dead, inert faits accomplis, is 
“the central contention of this book.’”’ To the plodding fact-finder or the 
champion of a “taxonomic science,” who has not yet emancipated himself 
from our capitalistic folklore, this book will have little appeal. Few, how- 
ever, will be able to deny the writer’s contention that a frontier spirit, 
which has bred intellectual timidity, and the habit of solving the problems 
of society by running away from them, combined with a mechanical ex- 
ternalization of life, are primarily responsible for the present bankruptcy 
of our cherished ideals. The book is commended to all those who occasion- 
ally feel the need of an Aristotelian katharsis; to those carefree creatures 
who do not, it will prove a waste of time. 


Joun M. MECKLIN 
Dartmouth College 


Out of the Night: A Biologist’s View of the Future. By H. J. MU Lier. 

New York: Vanguard Press, 1936. $1.50. 

This zodlogist from Texas and the U.S.S.R. has rationalized the philos- 
ophy of collectivism on the basis of biology and presents us with an inter- 
esting illustration of wishful thinking. There is a dark, very dark, core— 
mankind in the capitalistic state rushing on to extinction by the increasing 
and unavoidable conflicts and incompatibilities of genes and capitalistic 
environment. There is the less somber umbra, or hope, in parthenogene- 
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sis, ectogenesis, contraception, and artificial insemination; and, finally, 
the halo of Marxian sociology as the way of salvation. Marx and Lenin 
are the author’s alpha and omega (p. 113). “In the capitalistic state the 
search for truth will eventually languish of its own internal debility” (p. 
41). The author is presumably neither a mother nor a physician, yet he 
tells us that “one quick burning out at the stake”’ is preferable to the “‘un- 
imaginable torture of child birth” (pp. 104, 105) and proposes that we re- 
move the fertilized ova from the uterus of women and implant them for 
development in the uterus of another species (p. 108), thus stealing a 
march on the cuckoo unless deterred by the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals. This latter idea would be understandable did it come 
from one of our brilliant physicists; but when a noted zodélogist talks that 
way, we can only pause and wonder. According to biblical prophecy ten 
women shall take hold of one man, but in these days of Marx and Miiller 
fifty thousand women shall be artificially inseminated from the gonads of 
one male of proven worth, that is, a Marxist, preferably after the master 
male is dead (for even Trotsky fell from the faith). All the while the non- 
elect may be allowed to carry on (with contraceptives); for “no doubt 
many will wish to continue in the old method of reproduction” (p. 117)! 


A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


Heredity and the Ascent of Man. By C.C. Hurst. New York: Macmillan 

Co., 1935. Pp. 138. $1.50. 

The heredity part (pp. 1-103) of this little book, though synoptic, is 
both readable and reliable; the ascent part (pp. 104-36) is mainly read- 
able; for here the author ascends with his subject into highly speculative 
realms, the centrifugal force being the urge to improve mankind at an ac- 
celerated rate. The erudite Trinity don finds that modern civilization is 
slipping because “less than 10 per cent of the population have intel- 
lect above mediocrity” (p. 120). Should we not page Einstein on this 
issue? The calamitous descent of civilization can be arrested, however, 
by “‘a system of family bounties based on the author’s genetic formula” 
(p. 121). “There can be no doubt whatever that the first nation which 
adopts sound scientific measures for race improvement will in the course 
of a few generations inherit the earth!” (p. 124). And now the diminutive 
Fiihrer sheds his Cambridge gown and pontificates: “Perhaps the most 
serious obstacle in the way of any permanent intellectual improvement in 
the human race is the democratic nature of the governments which make 
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the laws and rule the affairs of the more civilized states” (p. 123). “Recent 
events in Italy and Germany, where democracy has been replaced by dic- 
tatorship, show the practical possibilities of state action for race improve- 
ments” (p. 124). As if anything could possibly be proved in the way of 
elevating Germany and Italian intellects in the short period that these 
dictators have held sway! In the progress of science the very antithesis of 
dictation and regimentation seems the most favorable environment. But 
it appears that even the most thorough conditioning in natural science 
does not always carry over into the problems of social and economic 


relations. 
A. J. CARLSON 
University of Chicago 


~ Women in Eighteenth Century America. By MARY SUMNER BENSON. New 


York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 341. $4.00. 

On Understanding Women. By Mary R. BEarp. New York: Grosset & 

Dunlap, 1931. Pp. viii+541. $1.00. 

Women. By WINIFRED Ho ttsy. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 

1935. Pp. xii+213. $1.75. 

Dr. Benson provides a careful review of European and American writ- 
ings, of women’s life as reflected in legislation and in their activities, politi- 
cal, economic, and social—to give a picture of the views held on the educa- 
tion of the middle- and upper-class woman and of her status in eighteenth- 
century America. The study is well documented and there is an excellent 
bibliography. 

_ Mrs. Beard is interested in the history of women through the ages as a 
basis for predicting their future. The core of her study lies in her belief 
that women have played a much more important réle in the world’s devel- 
opment than has been accorded them by the historians.) 

Women launched civilization. Their early activities connected with 
food, clothing, and shelter are now the prime concern of the world of com- 
merce. And women’s task, the care of life, seemingly is becoming the cen- 
ter of government and of economic institutions. 

Miss Holtby’s book is the best brief exposition of the new feminism, 
which is not feminism in the old sense, but rather socialized individual- 
ism, a philosophy having social welfare as its goal and which considers 
individuals as individuals, not primarily as members of this or that race, 
sex, or status, and which allows individual ability, rather than social tra- 
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dition, to determine where and how each individual may make his eco- 
nomic contribution. It is a logical statement of the need for a rational 
philosophy of life; for the retention of democracy; the development of 
peace; the recognition of birth control; and for the need of planning our 
institutions to allow place for individual differences. 


CuHasE GOING WOODHOUSE 
New London, Conn. 


Propaganda and the News: Or What Makes You Think So? By WILL 
Irwin. New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 
Pp. vii+325. $2.75. 

Will Irwin, veteran writer, has put together a book on Propaganda and 
the News from materials he gleaned from but one source. In his Bibliog- 
raphy, with the pride in personal exploits and philosophizings common to 
veteran newspapermen, as well as to some others, he lists The Book of 
Experience. To interpret his “story of wartime propaganda and its suc- 
cessor, postwar propaganda,” however, he had to “go back, run a long 
course through the history of journalism, and absorb a few of its prin- 
ciples.”” Where he got facts long antedating his own entrance into jour- 
nalism in 1899, ranging from the days of Faius Julius Caesar, he does not 
say. They resemble, of course, those recounted in his series of fifteen 
articles in Collier’s in 1911 on “The American Newspaper.” 

Irwin’s conclusions are explainable not only in terms of his lack of ac- 
curate historic perspectives on propaganda and on the daily newspaper 
industry. His contact with Herbert Hoover’s activities and his authorship 
of Herbert Hoover—A Reminiscent Biography (1929) account in part for 
his ire at the devices of Charles Michelson and other Democratic press- 
relations experts. On the whole, the book furnishes a readable account of 
a seasoned reporter’s reactions to his part in George Creel’s World War 
Committee on Public Information, to the many propaganda drives in be- 
half of minorities ranging from the Ku Klux Klan to the Communist 
party, and to the general problems of reporting many of the most signifi- 
cant news developments of the past thirty-five years. It is written for 
those who like collections of frothy essays, not for those who seek sub- 
stantial contributions to the literature of propaganda and news dissemina- 
tion. 

ALFRED McC unc LEE 


University of Kansas 
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Education on the Air and Radio and Education, 1935. Edited by LEVERING 
Tyson and JosEpHINE MacLatcuy. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1936. Pp. ix+316. $3.00. 

This volume contains the proceedings of a joint session of the Sixth 
Annual Institute for Education by Radio, combined with the Fifth Annual 
Assembly of the National Advisory Council on Radio in Education. 
There is contained therein the usual discussion of free speech, public 
versus private broadcasting, and the alleged failure of radio to perform its 
educational mission. As in previous reports, the reviewer can sense the 
polite clash of undisciplined, idealistic, service-motivated groups with the 
well-organized, profit motivated, vested interest groups having stake in 
the status quo. Judith Waller of the National Broadcasting Company is 
always present to point out the folly of public educational broadcasting 
and the perfection of the educational services rendered by her employers. 

An important report is presented by the National Committee on Edu- 
cation by Radio, recommending a supplementary public broadcasting 
system, managed by boards and financed by the federal government. The 
report received scant consideration, and the outcome of pressures on the 
Federal Communications Commission can be predicted. 

The volume contains accounts of the valiant efforts of the small public 
stations. Interesting suggestions are made in regard to committees, use of 
educational recordings, specialization of content by wave-length, and fur- 
therance of broadcasting competition. Relatively little space is devoted 
to reports of research. 


CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
University of Minnesota 


Science and the Public Mind. By BENJAMIN C. GRUENBERG. Foreword by 
Joun C. Merriam. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. 
xiii+196. $2.00. 

With every forward step in scientific knowledge the need of bridging 
the gap between science and the general public becomes more serious. 
Intelligent laymen who strive to keep abreast of science find its complex- 
ities and technicalities ever more baffling, while for the mass of people 
who lack an elementary understanding of scientific procedure, the whole 
realm of science becomes increasingly esoteric, if not thaumaturgical. 

The present volume is perhaps the clearest formulation of this problem 
since James Harvey Robinson published The Humanizing of Knowledge 
in 1923. It brings together and evaluates the views of many scientists, 
publicists, and educators concerning the place of science in human af- 
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fairs and the strategy of diffusing its knowledge. Organizations and insti- 
tutions playing a part in the dissemination of scientific knowledge are 
systematically surveyed and their successes and failures critically ap- 
praised. Popular interpretation of scientific processes and results such as 
will bring the latter into functional relationship with major human activ- 
ities is shown to be a responsibility which the scientist shares with the 
agencies of adult education. 

From a sociologist’s standpoint the one conspicuous shortcoming of 
this work arises from the tacit exclusion of the social sciences from the 
category “‘science.’”” However immature the state of social investigation, 
the nature of the problem outlined in this work would seem to make the 
social sciences absolutely vital to any solution. Indeed, if the author is 
right in maintaining that one of the greatest obstacles to effective diffu- 
sion is a tendency on the part of many scientists to “identify the advance- 
ment of science as well as their personal welfare with the established order 
and the vested interests,” resulting in “‘a certain contempt for the rabble 
that does not speak their language or share their ideals” (p. 166), it ap- 
pears that some way must be found to educate these scientists along social- 
science lines before much headway can be made in reaching the masses 
they disdain. 

Notwithstanding this limit of its scope, sociologists—particularly those 
having an active hand in adult-education programs—will find this book 
extremely valuable. Findings and recommendations are summarized com- 
prehensively in the closing chapter, and agencies for adult education in 
science are listed in an Appendix. 


Carrot D. CLARK 
University of Kansas 


Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases. By CHARLES C.. 
Peters and WALTER R. VANVooruis. State College, Pa.: School of 
Education, Pennsylvania State College, 1935. Pp. vii+363. $1.50. 

A First Course in Education Statistics. By EDNA E. KRAMER. New York: 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1935. Pp. 212. $2.50. 

Statistical Methods. By HERBERT ARKIN and RayMonpD R. Cotton. New 
York: Barnes & Noble, Inc., 1935. Pp. 228+47. 2d ed. $1.50. 

Elementary Statistics. By James G. SmitH. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co., 1934. Pp. x+517. $3.50. 

Peters and VanVoorhis have published a volume on educational sta- 
tistics privately, by the photo-offset process, in order that they might be 
free to emphasize the mathematical derivation of formulas. As a result, 
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their book becomes at once the most convenient source for the derivation 
of formulas conventionally found in American texts. The derivations and 
explanations are detailed and easier to follow than those commonly en- 
countered. 

Most teachers of statistics who also have to deal with research prob- 
lems will agree with the authors that students should be given every op- 
portunity to understand how the formulas are obtained. The authors de- 
serve credit for their initiative and ingenuity in problems where others 
have yielded too much to the pressure of publishers and the literary-mind- 
edness of most students of the social sciences. The present book is appro- 
priate for students who have some mathematical training and ability and 
wish to do serious work in the field. 

As with other texts in educational statistics, such topics as index num- 
bers and time series are omitted. On the other hand, there is unusually 
complete treatment of qualitative series. Except briefly in relation to the 
Chi-square test the material shows little trace of recent developments in 
method made by R. A. Fisher and others. The function of a chapter on 
the calculus is dubious. In return for its valuable service in exhibiting 
derivations, readers will probably be willing to overlook the inferiority in 
the mechanical make-up of the book compared with printed volumes, a 
bit of crudeness in the style, and many small errors, usually corrected in 
pencil by the authors. 

Different in purpose is the First Course by Miss Kramer. Her motive 
is simplification. The residual elements are well chosen, however, and are 
treated usually with accuracy and exceptional clarity. Commonplace 
stumbling blocks for the non-mathematical student, such as how to find a 
square root from a table, are carefully looked after. While the author’s 
belief that the text furnishes ‘a minimum prerequisite for educational re- 
search” may be questioned, the little book seems very promising for use 
with classes at the junior-college level, if interpreted by an experienced 
instructor. 

Arkin and Colton’s book is one of a series of outline manuals on various 
academic subjects. It is surprisingly complete and compact. One feature 
is a quick reference table to eighteen standard statistical texts. Because of 
its paucity of explanation and qualification, the volume should not be 
used alone. 

The last author, Smith, feels the need for more theory as opposed to 
mere manipulation of formulas. He has accordingly produced a book of 
500 pages, which includes a chapter on logic and five chapters on the evo- 
lution of scientific method. In the portions dealing directly with statistics, 
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the principles are explained in a more basic way than is customary in ele- 
mentary texts, the logical rather than the mathematical approach being 
emphasized. Although the author holds that “the best pedagogical prac- 
tice would be to keep separate the exposition of the principles and their 
application to particular problems,” he uses illustrative problems, drawn 
chiefly from economics, at most points. The omission of all exercises for 
the student does not prevent the book from being easily recognized as 
primarily a text in economic statistics. The discussion is pitched at the 
university level, and, because of the attempt to generalize, it occasionally 
seems a little abstract. The book has the rare virtue of warning the stu- 
dent (in footnotes) against too confident use of a few formulas that involve 
extensive assumptions. Since multiple and partial correlation are not in- 
cluded, it cannot be used for the second course. 


Tuomas C. McCormick - 
University of Wisconsin 


The Government of the American Public Library. By CARLETON BRuUNS 
JoreckeL. Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. xix+393. 
$3.00. 

The public library, in spite of its important place among the services 
commonly rendered by government in this country, has received surpris- 
ingly little attention from the political scientist. Forms of library control 
and management, legal foundations, and geographical units of library 
service have grown without uniformity and with very little consideration 
of their comparative merits. ‘“The need for a better understanding of the 
public library in its governmental relations is, therefore, apparent,” writes 
Mr. Joeckel in his Introduction, “and the present survey is offered as an 
initial attempt in this direction.” 

The present study is based upon a comprehensive survey of library 
government in the 310 American cities having a population of over 30,000, 
with somewhat less attention to libraries in smaller cities and towns. 
This factual foundation enables the author to present an analytical and in- 
telligible picture of the present status and characteristics of the public 
library in this country as well as to draw some helpful and stimulating 
conclusions regarding improvements which might be made in the future. 

A “public library” is defined as ‘any library which has been officially 
charged with the responsibility, or has voluntarily assumed the responsi- 
bility, for providing free library service of a general nature to a particular 
community, or to a more or less definite portion of it.” The problem of 
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recognizing and increasing the value of this service is the fundamental 
problem of Mr. Joeckel’s study. 

After a brief historical sketch which traces library development 
through the early stages represented by the “social library,” the school- 
district public library, the New England town library, and on into the 
present era, the author proceeds to an analysis of the legal basis of the 
public library, which gives “the key to the almost innumerable variations 
in the form of public library government existing in the United States 


- today.” Students of political science will hardly be shocked by the conclu- 


sion that an improvement could well be made in the direction of uniform- 
ity, where the present variation is purely accidental and without a con- 
sidered and justifiable motivation. 

Mr. Joeckel’s discussion of the various types of managing authority, 
such as the private corporation and association, the city department 
without a board, and the municipal library board, will prove interesting 
to the student of public administration. A large part of the book is de- 
voted to an analysis of the advantages and shortcomings of the library 
board. Considerations such as continuity of policy and stability in ad- 
ministration, freedom from unsavory “politics,” maintenance of high- 
caliber personnel, maximum public service, election versus appointment, 
definition and scope of administrative powers, methods of financing—all 
these play a significant part in library management as well as in other 
more frequently discussed governmental services. 

Likewise, the problem of regionalism, which is being currently recog- 
nized and studied by the National Resources Committee as a significant 
phase of national planning and administration, is extensively discussed by 
the author in its relation to the economic and efficient rendering of library 
service to the community. In holding a brief for library regionalism, the 
author gives consideration to the principal arguments opposing such a 
development, | 1t concludes that the advantages are predominant, and 
“center about an enlarged consciousness of the importance of a system of 
libraries, of the problem of library service as a whole, rather than about 
the library as a matter of concern only to individual communities.” 

In a final chapter entitled, ‘‘Future Relations of the Library and Gov- 
ernment,” Mr. Joeckel summarizes his observations and conclusions. The 
most important question dealt with is the form of organization and con- 
trol best suited to library management. Most students of public admin- 
istration will probably be surprised at the conclusion reached: “‘As yet, 
no better type of library control has been devised than that in which the 
library is administered under the direction of a board..... Similarly, 
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there is no conclusive evidence that direct administration of public libra- 
ries under city commissioners or city managers will benefit the library 
either in its financial support or in its internal administration” (p. 346). 
However, it is only fair to add that so far there are only six city-manager 
cities that have adopted the single-headed setup for library administra- 
tion. 

Prospective readers may look forward to a thorough and scholarly piece 
of work, and to a book which represents a significant contribution to a 
relatively uncharted field of governmental administration. 


MARSHALL E. Dimock 
University of Chicago 


Law of Guardian and Ward. By HASELTINE Byrp Taytor. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1935. Pp. x+194. $1.50. 

This is a useful presentation, primarily from the social point of view, of 
the law of guardian and ward. Dr. Taylor summarizes accurately and 
clearly the general principles of this branch of the law as they obtain 
throughout the United States. She shows also that these principles are 
now antiquated and inadequate. The present law is based on principles 
which developed long ago and under the modern organization of society 
these principles do not afford the ward sufficient protection. To meet this 
condition, Dr. Taylor proposes a uniform statute to be enacted by all the 
states and embodying principles formulated to meet present-day needs. 


HUNTINGTON CAIRNS 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Democratic Governments in Europe. Edited by Raymonp L. BUELL. New 

York: Thomas Nelson & Son, 1935. Pp. 597. $2.50. 

This companion volume to New Governments in Europe, which dealt 
with the post-war dictatorships, is devoted largely to the British parlia- 
mentary system, described in 260 pages by Professor Eugene P. Chase of 
Lafayette College, and to the French Republic, to which Professor Robert 
Valeur of Columbia gives 296 pages. An additional chapter by the editor 
deals with Switzerland. The print is readable, the binding adequate, and 
the contents of no particular significance. While the first volume in the 
series contained some excellent chapters full of facts and evaluations not 
readily available elsewhere, the present effort falls flat. This is merely old- 
fashioned “comparative government,” with descriptions of constitutions, 
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executives, legislatures, and courts. Little space is given to party politics 
and almost none (save for the usual and obvious comments) to the mean- 
ing of politics in social and economic terms. For beginning students of 
European governments these chapters are no better (and no worse) than 
those in other textbooks. But they give no answer to the question on the 
-jacket: ‘“‘Democratic governments in Europe—why have they lasted?” 


FREDERICK L. SCHUMAN 
University of C hicago 


Administration of Public Employment Offices and Unempioyment Insurance. 
Industrial Relations Counselors. New York, 1935. Pp. 395. $3.50. 
This volume continues the series on the administrative features of 

foreign employment offices and unemployment insurance which was be- 

gun by Dr. Weigert’s work on Germany and by that of Chegwidden and 

Evans on Great Britain. The present work contains brief studies on the 

institutions and practices in this field in Canada, France, Sweden, and 

Switzerland. The relative bases of support of the employment offices, 

their records of placement, the control over personnel, and the procedures 

followed in receiving orders for help and applications for work, as well 
as the joining together of men and jobs are all fully discussed for each 
country. The material naturally will be of particular interest to those 
in this country who must administer both unemployment insurance and 
public employment offices and will offer many interesting hints. These 
functions are much in evidence in countries like Canada and Switzerland 
which, like us, are primarily federations. Perhaps the biggest immediate 
problem, however, which our administrators must face is the preparation 
of an adequate but relatively simple set of records which will enable the 
system to be administered. One wishes that more of this material had 
been included in this and the preceding volumes instead of resting in the 
files of the Industrial Relations Counselors. But perhaps that organiza- 
tion will put us still further in its debt by drawing up recommendations 
regarding a model type of records to be used. No immediate contribution 
to a difficult administrative task could be greater. 

H. 


University of Chicago 
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The Theory of Free Competition. By C. J. RatzLarr. Philadelphia: Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1936. Pp. xx+341. $3.00. 

Professor Ratzlaff’s theme sentence, suggesting that the concept of 
“free competition” has not been as carefully defined in use as would be de- 
sirable, may be promptly indorsed. But the success of his effort to supply 
the deficiency is more questionable—as is likely to be the case. The bulk 
of the work is taken up with a critical examination of the concept of free 
competition in the writings of “classical” economists and of those inter- 
ested in programs of social action. This critique is carried out in the light 
of three groups of distinctions which are developed in chapter ii, namely: 
(1) competition as to form versus results; (2) as a postulate versus an in- 
stitution; (3) in consumption, production, and distribution. Other dis- 
tinctions, it seems to the reviewer, are more in need of recognition. In 
economic theory itself, the most important source of confusion is the fail- 
ure to distinguish economic and psychological competition. The first 
means simply the concept of a market and excludes the second, as the 
“economic man” is not motivated by any sentiment of rivalry. More 
generally, it would be necessary to consider, among other meanings, 
biological and sociological competition, the “struggle for existence” with 
selective elimination between physical types and between institutions, 
respectively. 


FRANK H. KNIGHT 
University of Chicago 


Industry and Humanity. By W. L. MACKENzIE KiNG. Toronto: Mac- 
millan Co., 1935. Pp. xxii+269. $2.00. 

This book by the newly elected prime minister of Canada is an abridged 
but not otherwise revised edition of a publication of 1918 about twice as 
long. It is an excellent, serious, and well-written discussion of the field 
suggested by its title. It deserves to be widely read by the educated public, 
especially those inclined to conservatism with any mixture of com- 
placency. It is thought- and intelligent-interest- provoking in the best 
sense, yet has no special appeal to social scientists. Its twelve chapters 
treat in a style temperate, humane, and finished such topics as “Social 
Reconstruction,” “Progress,” “Peace,” “Work,” “Health,” “Govern- 
ment and Industry,” and “Education.”’ But beyond the inculcation of in- 
terest and a fine spirit, it can hardly be said to get far in the direction of 
solving the problems discussed. 

FRANK H. KNIGHT 


University of Chicago 
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History of Labor in the United States, Vol. 111: Working Conditions, by 
Don D. Lesconter, and Labor Legislation, by ELIZABETH BRANDEIS; 
Vol. IV: Labor Movements, by SELIG PERLMAN and Purp Tart. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 778 and 683. $4.50 each. 

The first two volumes of Professor Commons’ history, which were pub- 
lished in 1920, did not bring the story of labor movements in this country 
beyond 1896. These two final volumes by former students of Professor 
Commons carry it down virtually to the present, although the discussion 
of developments under the present national administration is distinctly 
scanty. Professor Lescohier and Miss Brandeis treat their subjects com- 
petently and lay an excellent factual background for the forty years of 
history. It is, however, the volume on union developments by Professor 
Perlman and Dr. Taft which shows really brilliant research and narration. 
Their accounts of the growth of unionism until 1904 and its subsequent 
check, the rise and fall of the I.W.W., the development of the Socialist 
party and its decadence, the wartime advance in the status of labor and 
the postwar losses, are not only based upon an exhaustive study of source 
materials but are written in a clear, vivid style which never fails to hold 
one’s attention. No student of labor problems or industrial history can 
afford to neglect this impressive contribution. 

As is well known, Professor Perlman is in general terms a defender of 
the Strasser-Gompers-Frey philosophy of unionism which has dominated 
the American Federation of Labor throughout its fifty years of existence. 
He believes, in general, that the interests of the workers are so restricted 
that industrial unionism is, in the main, inferior to craft unionism, and 
that independent political action is foolish and futile. He develops these 
theories with an obvious relish that he and the A. F. of L. leaders should 
be “experimental” and “practical” in welcome contrast to those who hold 
to the opposite view. But he does not seem to consider that this very 
principle of craft exclusiveness helped to wreck the cigar makers and glass 
workers, and he gives altogether inadequate consideration to the way in 
which it prevented any effective organizational attack upon the non- 
unionized, mass-production industries. In stating that in the 1934 con- 
vention the A. F. of L. transferred the jurisdiction of the several craft 
unions in most of these industries to industrial unions, Professor Perlman 
shows himself to be slightly out of touch with the situation. As the de- 
velopments of 1935 showed, the Executive Council refused to implement 
this resolution and withheld the skilled crafts from the unions of auto- 
mobile workers and others, even though the existing craft unions had not 
been able to organize those workmen whom they claimed. The miners, 
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clothing workers, and printers have, in fact, set up a committee on in- 
dustrial organization to organize the non-union, mass-production indus- 
tries on the only effective basis, namely, industrial unionism. The official 
leaders of the A. F. of L. are opposing this. 


H. Doucias 
University of Chicago 


High-Level Consumption—Its Behavior; Its Consequences. By W1Lt1aM H. 
Loucnu. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1935. Pp. xii+345. 
$4.00. 


This book aims to set forth the essential facts about consumption in re- 
cent years in the United States. It attempts to make such analyses and 
forecasts as the facts warrant and, in its own words, it seeks “a factual, 
rational answer to the life-or-death riddle which is posed to our genera- 
tion: how to attain a lasting, workable balance between expanding pro- 
ductive capacity, on one side, and a high-level—that is, a fickle and un- 
predictable—consumption, on the other side.”’ It shows up the fickleness, 
volatility, and unpredictability of consumption on the higher levels and 
connects these factors with those disturbances of the markets for con- 
sumers’ good which upset economic balance and produce such major dis- 
locations as the present industrial depression. It rejects planned economy 
as impracticable and adopts as the only real solution of the problem “the 
evolution of more flexible forms of business enterprise directed by more 
alert, better-informed brains.”’ Essentials to the success of this solution 
are “improvements in business practice and revised conceptions of busi- 
ness ability.’”’ With these improvements the author believes that private 
business can adapt itself successfully to the more “explosive economy 
which is in prospect.” 

ARTHUR J. Topp 
Northwestern University 


Economics of the Household: Its Administration and Finance (rev. ed.). 
By B. R. ANDREws. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. ix+626. 
$3.50. 

Dr. Andrews has completely re-written his textbook first issued in 1923. 
An outstanding feature of this new edition is the extraordinary amount of 
factual material drawn from the most diverse sources that he has included 
wherever it was at all relevant to the topic under discussion. 

Six new chapters have been added, but the basic plan of organization of 
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the book remains unchanged. It follows the major categories of the family 
budget—food, clothing, housing, etc. Dr. Andrews means by “household 
economics” the management or planning of family life. He discusses the 
“economics of the individual” as self-management and devotes an entire 
chapter to “Personality Economics and Bio-economics of the Family.” 
“Bio-economics” is the biological management of the family. Thus this 
book does not deal with “economic”’ problems as the economist would use 
the term but rather with the whole range of problems of daily living in the 
form in which they present themselves to most people of our time and 
culture. 


HAZEL Kyrk 
University of Chicago 


The Challenge of Leisure. By ARTHUR NEWTON Pack. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1934. Pp. 244. $2.00. 

A study of the books on leisure that have appeared during the period of 
the present financial depression reveals the fact that they are primarily of 
the essay type, hortatory and inspirational in tone, and filled with sugges- 
tions concerning a more profitable use of spare time. For the most part 
the authors of these books show little interest in an appraisal of the actual 
or changing situation, and therefore the reader looks in vain for data con- 
cerning the shorter work day or work week and for facts that would show 
the growth or decline in popularity of prevailing recreational devices and 
customs. This volume, although prepared by a man trained as an econ- 
omist, ignores quantitative data and deals primarily with the social impli- 
cations of what is called the new leisure. While the author contributes 
little that is new to the discussion of the subject, the book is written in an 
engaging style and will make an appeal to the popular reader. 


J. F. STEINER 
University of Washington 


Boy and Girl Tramps of America. By THoMAS MINEHAN. New York: 
Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1934. Pp. xvii+267. $2.50. 


A recent third printing indicates the interest with which this study of 
homeless youth has been received. It records vividly the life of boys and 
girls in jungles, missions, and river shantytowns during 1932-33 before 
any attempt had been made to meet the problem on a nationwide basis 
through the setting up of a federal transient service. The author, a gradu- 
ate student in sociology, took to the boxcars, mingled with the child 
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tramps on equal terms, and pieced together from his notes some five hun- 
dred life-histories. He also recorded hundreds of conversations in an at- 
tempt to find out what these American “bezprizorni” were thinking and 
talking about. Statistical analysis of the results seemed to him inade- 
quate. The book, therefore, presents in concrete narrative form the day- 
to-day experience of a presumably representative cross section of the 
quarter-million boys and girls at that time estimated to be on the road— 
more than half of them under eighteen years of age. A chapter on their 
tribal life shows definite social forms emerging and rapid alterations in 
personality. The author concludes: 

Work camps are but expedients. They cannot solve the problem..... It 
will be necessary to examine not only our present policies of handling youth but 
our entire economic and social system, the philosophy and practices of which 
have driven youth into vagabondage [p. 245]. 


RuTH PEARSON KosHuK 
Chicago 


Vocational Guidance in Action. By Joun A. Fitcu. New York: Colum- 
bia University Press, 1935. Pp. xvii+294. $2.75. 

A social worker has made a survey of vocational guidance based upon 
field studies and a questionnaire. The resulting report has three major 
divisions. One of these divisions defines vocational guidance and the or- 
ganization of vocational guidance in various school systems and other 
community agencies. The second division presents counseling procedures 
now going forward and includes the duties and qualifications of counselors 
in service at the time the survey was made. The final division presents the 
findings in regard to placement activities and follow-up practices of ju- 
veniles who have been placed in positions. 

The study which culminated in this report was carried on over a period 
of six years. In as rapidly an evolving field as vocational guidance, 
changes are constantly taking place. The description of the plan of guid- 
ance of the Chicago public schools is accurate for the period which pre- 
ceded the discontinuance of guidance by the Board of Education in 1933. 
In spite of such changes, the report presents a valuable body of informa- 
tion for anyone interested in vocational guidance. It is a very valuable 
contribution to the literature in this field and affords the layman and the 
specialist a splendid survey of vocational guidance activities. 


ROBERT C. WOELLNER 


University of Chicago 
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Problems in Educational Sociology. By CHARLES L. ANSPACH and WRAY 
H. Concpon. New York: American Book Co., 1935. Pp. xviii+314. 
$2.00. 


Intended presumably as a manual for an introductory course for stu- 
dents without a working command of the materials of sociology, this book 
provides a series of eighty-nine problems, grouped in ten sections, to orient 
students in the social implications of the various functions and arrange- 
ments of the school as well as in the educative functions and possibilities 
of other institutions and different groups in the community. Following 
the statement of each problem, the authors present a concrete situation to 
illustrate the problem, a series of questions for discussion, and a list of 
references. The problem approach enables the authors to turn up a wide 
range of problems and situations which may be considered to advantage 
in educational sociology, but students previously unfamiliar with the ideas 
and materials of sociology may have difficulty in determining the center 
and peripheries of this vast field. The burden of responsibility is placed 
upon the student to discover whatever ideas and provisional principles 
may be applicable to the situations presented by the authors. With the 
guidance of a skilful instructor, the intelligent student will probably find 
thought-provoking materials in this manual. 


W. G. KimMeEL 
Columbia University 


Introductory Sociology for Students of Nursing. By DanteL H. Kutp II. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. xv+284. $2.50. ' 


One modern trend in nursing education is the greater emphasis on the 
teaching of the social sciences as a basis for aiding the nurse to adjust her- 
self more adequately to the human and social requirements of nursing. 

The first part of this book discusses the health situation in American 
life, the biological, cultural, and genetic elements of personality, the de- 
velopment of a life purpose, and the pathology of personality. The latter 
portion is a study of social interactions—contact, isolation, communica- 
tion, suggestion, imitation, antagonism, and co-operations, and the result- 
ing social changes and continuities—and social processes. Many examples 
of these concepts are drawn from the field of health. There are good illus- 
trations and an adequate Index. 

The presentation of the subject matter of sociology in diluted form, as 
is necessary in a single book, does not meet the needs of nursing students. 
Such a book becomes a substitute for firsthand knowledge of the mate- 
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rials needed by the nurse. The inexperienced teacher would derive more 
benefit from a syllabus guiding her to the primary sources. 

_ Because social science is relatively new in the nursing-school curricu- 
lum, it is especially desirable that it be presented in an interesting way. 
This book does not seem to fulfil this requirement. 


ANNE L. AUSTIN 
Western Reserve University 


Modern Criminal Investigation. By Harry SODERMAN and Joun J. 
O’ConNELL. New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co., 1935. Pp. xvi+46r. 
$3.00. 

This book, which is intended primarily for peace officers and lawyers, 
is a technical description of methods of investigation and is unquestion- 
ably the best description of these methods that is available in the English 
language. Dr. Séderman, who is head of the Institute of Police Science in 
the University of Stockholm, has brought to this book a wide acquaint- 
ance with the technical methods used by the police experts of the Euro- 
pean cities, while Mr. O’Connell, who is deputy chief inspector of the 
New York City Police Department and dean of the Police Academy, has 
added a description of the modus operandi in the principal types of crimes 
and of the methods of investigation used in this country. 


EpwIn H. SUTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Crime and the State Police. By AUGUST VOLLMER and ALFRED E. PARKER. 
Berkeley, California: University of California Press, 1935. Pp. viiit+ 
226. $2.50. 


This book is primarily an argument for the state police system, with 
the thesis, ““The ideal to be sought is a single State Police force and the 
complete elimination of village, town, municipal, county, and all miscel- 
laneous state police forces.” It is secondarily an analysis of the most effi- 
cient methods under existing conditions of selecting, training, and equip- 
ping a state force. 


EpwINn H. SUTHERLAND 


Indiana University 
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Governor Arthur’s Convict System: Van Diemen’s Land, 1824-36. A Study 
in Colonization. By Witt1AM Dovctas ForsytH. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1935. Pp. xv+213. $3.00. 

The colonization of new countries seems nearly always to have been 
associated with some form of forced labor, especially when the new coun- 
try had some staple to contribute to commerce. Those forced to labor 
were those who, in some respect, were “differently born,” i.e., they had a 
different color of skin, spoke a different language, or had a religion differ- 
ent from that of those who became their masters. 

In the settlement of America, and especially of the South, all forms of 
forced labor were from the beginning under the direct control of free set- 
tlers who possessed capital and land. New South Wales and Van Die- 
men’s Land had a different experience. These were established primarily 
as convict colonies. The men under the power of Governor Arthur in the 
twelve years he ruled Van Diemen’s Land were not “differently born” by 
reason of race or of language but because they had broken the laws of 
England. 

In Van Diemen’s Land forced labor did not grow up within an economic 
system for the purpose of meeting the labor needs of that system. Rather, 
an economic system, with forced labor, got its start by meeting the needs 
of the colony as a penal institution. 

The population of the colony was made up of four groups: administra- 
tors, guards, convicts, and free settlers. Although small numerically, the 
group of free settlers constituted an essential part of the penal system; 
they were “amateur gaolers”’ as well as settlers to whom convicts were 
assigned as laborers. When the supply of laborers was greater than the 
demand for them, it was made a condition of holding land that the settler 
maintain a convict for every hundred acres. Later, when the demand be- 
came greater than the supply, no such condition was needed. The growth 
within the penal system of the power of the free settlers, whose economic 
interests ran counter to that of the system, finally overthrew it. 


Epcar T. THOMPSON 
Duke University 


Pro-Slavery Thought in the Old South. By WiLL1aAM SUMNER JENKINS. 
Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 1935. Pp. vii+381. 
$2.50. 

The author has not only presented, in a scholarly fashion, theories that 
arose in defense of the institution of slavery in the South, from their gene- 

sis in the Colonial Period to their culmination in 1860, but has included a 
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fair body of antislavery arguments which the former were designed to re- 
fute. The book, based upon the best primary sources and well document- 
ed, is divided into two major parts: the first two chapters treat the theo- 
ries historically; the last five, analytically. After tracing the effects of 
Puritanism, Quakerism, and the natural-rights philosophy upon slavery 
from 1660 to the Revolutionary Period, the author has shown that from 
about 1820 the best minds in the South—theologians, philosophers, states- 
men, scientists, and college professors, particularly in the natural and so- 
cial sciences—were absorbed in the justification of slavery to the neglect 
and peril of the finer features of Southern life. Each from his own field— 
religion, philosophy, law, politics, ethnology, anthropology, history, etc.— 
aimed at formulating an irrefutable defense of slavery, culminating in a 
defense of slave society as such, irrespective of race or color. 

In tracing these various thought trends and in estimating their signifi- 
cance and weight in the entire body of proslavery thought the author has 
achieved his purpose. However, if the author had related the develop- 
ment of this thought to the changing economic and social conditions of the 
period (since social thought is the product of social situations), we feel 
that a more realistic presentation of the thought trends would have re- 
sulted. The author would perhaps have avoided the questionable state- 
ment that “a chief cause of the conflict between slavery theorists arose 
out of the different concepts that they had of the thing itself.” The basis 
of this conflict seems to have lain rather in the economic and social effects 
of the slave system upon the different elements in the nation’s population. 
Those conceiving themselves as profiting by the system interpreted the 
institution as beneficent. Those who saw their own rights and liberties 
invaded and the vital interests of millions, even the nation itself, threat- 
ened, interpreted the institution as barbarous. = 

Whether or not the author has proved his thesis that in spite of the 
sophistry and special pleading in much of the proslavery arguments 
“there were constructive elements in it, as to institutional organization 
and constitutional law, as to ideas of republican government and of liber- 
ty, and as to an equable society,” depends largely upon how he interprets 

the word “constructive.” Theories in the defense of the most despotic 
~ system of society and the most destructive of human values that ever 
existed perhaps were not devoid of some constructive elements. However, 
students interested in the history of political and social thought in Ameri- 
ca cannot afford to neglect this book. 


Harry W. ROBERTS 


Virginia State College 
Ettrick, Virginia 
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I Knew Them in Prison. By Mary B. Harris. New York: Viking Press, 

1936. Pp. xili+407. $3.00. 

This book provides valuable data for a general theory of social control. 
It describes with many incidents the process by which a peaceful and co- 
operative community life developed in four correctional institutions for 
women after the author became superintendent. In all these institutions 
there had been disorganization; in two of them there had been riots, ten- 
sion, and hatred. In all of them industrial and recreational programs were 
developed, the esthetic side of life was emphasized, inmate participation in 
control was inaugurated, and many other changes were made. It is not 
possible to isolate the effect of any one of these policies, but it is possible 
to see the relation between the whole policy and the change in attitudes 
and in behavior. 


Epwin H. SuTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Crime, Incorporated. By MARTIN Mooney. New York: Whittlesey 
House, McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1935. Pp. viiit+ 280. $2.50. 


The author, a newspaper reporter, has a Fu Manchu complex. 


Epwin H. SuTHERLAND 
Indiana University 


Mélanges offerts a4 Ernest Mahaim, Tome I: Sciences économiques et sociales: 
Tome II: Sciences juridiques. Paris: Librairie du Recueil Sirey, 1935. Tome 
I: pp. xxxvi+431, with portrait; Tome II: pp. vi+687. 


Ernest Mahaim (1865—), professor since 1892 at the University of Liége, 
Belgium, and pioneer in the movement which culminated in the organization 
of the International Labour Bureau at Geneva, retired from active service at 
the university in 1935. On November 5 of that year he was presented by his 
colleagues, friends, and former pupils with the two impressive volumes of con- 
tributions to the fields of his interest with which this note is concerned. The 
larger of the two, Volume II, consists entirely of papers dealing with topics in 
international law and related matters; these will be of only remote interest to 
sociologists. In Volume I, however, there is a section headed “Sociology,” 
containing 19 papers by as many different authors, 183 pages in all; and, be- 
sides, American sociologists will be interested in several papers placed in the 
section headed “Economics,” especially the paper by Edmond Lesoir entitled 
“Les migrations intérieurs en Belgique.’’ Space limits prevent the discussion, 
or even the listing, of the sociological papers; on the whole they are concerned 
with topics of social ethics and social economics. 

FLoyp N. House 


University of Virginia 
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American Foundations: A Study of Their Réle in the Child Welfare Movement. 
By Harotp Cor CorrMan. New York: Association Press, 1936. Pp. 213. 
$3.00. 


The American foundation is presented in its cultural setting as the product of 
surplus wealth, philanthropic motives, and business methods. The expenditures 
for the decade 1921-30 of seventy-five foundations, with a combined capital of 
over one billion dollars, are analyzed and depicted, and their organization and 
methods are described, all in an orderly fashion. Special attention is given to 
the proportion of the grants which went for the benefit of children and the 
specific activities of child welfare organizations made possible by foundation 
support. 

While the achievements of foundations are recognized and certain shifts in 
the purposes of grants are noted, such as a greater emphasis on research and 
preventive programs, a vigorous critique is made of the lack of planning, imagi- 
nation, and willingness to experiment on the part of some of those who are ad- 
ministering funds in trust for general or specific welfare purposes. Throughout 
the discussion, especially in the references to questions of social policy in the 
use of surplus wealth, one is reminded of the double-edged comparison once 
made by Julius Rosenwald: “It is nearly always easier to make a million dollars 
honestly than to dispose of it wisely.” 


ARTHUR HILLMAN 
Chicago 


The American College and University: A Human Fellowship. By CHARLES 
FRANKLIN THwING. New York: Macmillan Co., 1935. Pp. 244. $2.25. 


This is in no sense a sociological analysis. It is rather a series of somewhat 
rambling essays, at the same time descriptive and hortatory, upon such mat- 
ters as university government, the faculty, the students, athletics, co-operation 
of graduates, and the community and the university. 


Rosert C. ANGELL 
University of Michigan 


The New Social Order in America. By Guy V. Price. Kansas City: Brown- 
White Co., 1935. Pp. 241. $2.00. 


This book is a very readable and intelligent orientation text for a study of the 
contemporary era—the era of planning or chaos. The author is a trained social 
scientist and a robust liberal who fully realizes that liberalism can no longer 
remain safely identified with individualism and laissez faire. There is a discus- 
sion of the historical background, followed by accounts of the rise of social plan- 
ning and of the progress of planned programs for city life, international rela- 
tions, education, and democracy. The book should be useful not only for text- 
book purposes but also for the general reader who wishes a crisp and informing 
introduction to the second third of the twentieth century. 


ELMER BARNES 


New School for Social Research 
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Les migrations de la population intéressant le térritoire de la Tchécoslovaquie 
actuelle (depuis le XVII siécle 4 nos jours). By Tvo SAsEK. Genéve: Naville & 
Cie., 1935. Pp. 174. 


The book gives a good summary of emigration, immigration, and re-emigra- 
tion in Czechoslovakia during more than three centuries. The author dis- 
tinguishes between internal, continental, intercontinental, and seasonal migra- 
tions. He gives the present number of Czechoslovak population in different 
countries, and evaluates the economic and political consequences of migrations. 
He found two chief causes of migrations, religious and economic. The most im- 
portant part of the book is the analysis of legal and economic conditions of mi- 
grations as well as the analysis of the actual policy of Czechoslovakia and of 
foreign countries at the present time. The book concludes with suggestions on 
the improvement of the conditions of emigrants, by centralization of those in 
certain territories, by the foundation of a society of colonization, and of a cen- 
tral information service for emigrants in Prague. 


OTAKAR MACHOTKA 
Prague, Czechoslovakia 


Bladder Control in Infancy and Early Childhood. By HJALMAR FLETCHER SCOE. 
(University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, Vol. V, No. 4.) Iowa City: 
University of Iowa, 1933. Pp. 83. $1.00. 


This study, based on questionnaires, observations made by mothers, and 
observations by the investigator of children in a nutrition clinic, indicates fac- 
tors that facilitate or interfere with the training of young children. A simple 
routine, followed regularly, conditioning to the situation, and avoidance of 
interfering factors in the routine are advisable. 

RutH SHONLE CAVAN 


Rockford, Illinois 


Leadership in Group Work. By Henry M. Buscu. New York: Association 
Press, 1934. Pp. vit+305. $2.25. 
This work represents an effort on the part of a group calling themselves 
“group workers” to find a theoretical formula for their movement. The ambi- 
tion to orient recreational ‘‘techniques” in terms of insight into human per- 


sonality is vitiated by the lack of understanding of the implications of research 
in the social sciences. 


JoserH D. LOHMAN 
University of Chicago 
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Ladies in Revolt. By ABBIE GRAHAM. New York: Womans Press, 1934. Pp. 
222. 


This readable little book is a very pertinent answer to the young women of 
today who are asking how they might get a start in public service. With the his- 
tory of the woman’s movement from the late eighteenth century to the early 
twentieth as a background, the human story of the day-by-day lives of Mary 
Wollstonecraft, Emma Willard, Lucretia Mott, Elizabeth Blackwell, and others 
of the pioneers in education and community service during the last one hundred 
and fifty years is presented in intelligent perspective and sane balance. The 
relation of the social and economic situation to the position of women is well 
brought out. 

CHASE GOING WOODHOUSE 
Connecticut College 


Changing Views of Marriage and Family: Hindu Youth. By K. T. MERCHANT. 
Madras: B. G. Paul & Co., 1935. Pp. xii+292. Rs. 3-8. 


Marriage in India has traditionally been a religious and social duty imposed 
upon all individuals. Of 365 university students covered in this study, nearly 
one-half were already married; three-fourths of these had had their wives se- 
lected for them by their parents, largely without any consent from the students 
themselves! This volume—the result of a cursory and rather amateurish ques- 
tionnaire study—shows the growing protest against this arbitrary marriage 
system and the penetration of Western ideas of freedom and individualism. 


PAvuL FREDERICK CRESSEY 
Wheaton College 


The Social Worker in the Prevention and Treatment of Delinquency. By Mar- 
GARETTA WILLIAMSON. New York: Columbia University Press, 1935. Pp. 
xvii+ 236. $2.50. 


As the fourth unit of a job-analysis project undertaken by the American 
Association of Social Workers, this work has as its main function the presenta- 
tion of the qualifications, duties, and different programs of certain types of 
social-work positions involved in the prevention or the treatment of delinquency. 
The analysis deals thoroughly with the probation department, the parole de- 
partment, the protective agency, the Big Brother and Big Sister service, and 
policewomen. To the considerable background treatment of the history, scope, 
and interrelationships of the various programs is added valuable illustrative 
material in the form of firsthand interviews with staff workers and sample 
diaries of an average working-day. 


MARSHALL B. CLINARD 


Chicago 
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Dictatorship. Edited by Rytiis ALEXANDER Gostin. New York: Foreign 
Policy Association, 1936. Pp. 38. $0.25. 
This little book represents an attempt to present the ABC’s of dictatorship. 


For those who have neither the time nor the capacity to go farther toward an 
understanding of modern political problems it should serve a useful and con- 


structive purpose. 
University of Chicago 


Eart S. JOHNSON 
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